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THE SIGNORY OF GOWER. 


BY G. T. CLARK, ESQ., F.S.A. 


Tue history of West Gower has fortunately fallen into 
the hands of the Rev. J. D. Davies, Rector of Cheriton 
and Llanmadoc, who, to great antiquarian knowledge 
and indefatigable industry, adds a close acquaintance 
with the topography of the district and of its singular 
traditions and peculiarities. ‘Three volumes of the 
work are already published, and had there been a pro- 
spect of a rapid completion of the whole, the following 
notes would not have seen the light. 

The promontory and peninsula of Gower form a very 
prominent feature in the outline of the southern coast 
of South Wales. Of its history as Gwyr, under the 
native Welsh rule, but little is recorded; but it con- 
tains a number of upright stones and stone blocks (some 
of large size), which, without doubt, were set up by 
the early inhabitants. It was attached to the Can- 
tref Mawr of Carmarthen, and that probably from a 
very remote period, since it is included in the ecclesi- 
astical diocese of St. David; not, however, without 
long and severe controversy ; and in the Inber Landa- 
vensis, Gwyr is enumerated as a cantref of the lordship 
of Glamorgan, and in the see of Llandaff, as are Cydveli 
and Carnwalliawn, both now in Carmarthenshire ; and 
it was only after much disputing between Bishop Urban 
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2 THE SIGNORY OF GOWER. 


of Llandaff and his contemporary of St. David’s, and 
many appeals and journeys to Rome, that the present 
boundaries were established. 

The exposed outline and convenient harbours of the 
peninsula seem to have attracted the Danish rovers, 
who, as in the corresponding peninsula of Pembroke, 
have left traces of their maritime occupation in such 
names as The Holms, Hardingsdown, Worms Head, 
Oxwich, and Swansea, and in certain military earth- 
works on the clifis, evidently executed by invaders 
from the sea. 

Gower was not only invaded, but permanently held 
and settled by the Normans under Henry de New- 
burgh, who came by way of Hereford and Brecon in 
1099, a few months before the invasion of Morganwg 
by Fitz-Hamon, and while that sub-regality was still 
held by the Welsh. The conquest included the terri- 
tory, or, as it was henceforth styled, the signory, of 
Gower and the contiguous lordship of Cilvae; the 
whole forming, if not a large, a compact district, 
covered, on the exposed or western front, by the deep 
and broad river of Llwchwr. 

No record has been preserved of the names or num- 
ber of the subordinate invaders, but they were nume- 
rous enough to take possession of the southern part or 
peninsula. of Gower, whence they appear to have ex- 

elled the Welsh proprietors, retaining, however, a con- 
siderable Welsh population, so that the lord’s charters 
are addressed to the inhabitants as “Anglici et Wallen- 
ses”; and one division of the signory was always dis- 
tinguished as Gower Wallica. There is also some 
reason to believe that a small colony of Flemings were 
introduced at a later period, probably on their way to 
South Pembroke, in the reign of Henry I; but no land- 
owners are recorded with names of decidedly Flemish 
origin, and the local and only evidence on which the 
immigration could be established is still the subject of 
dispute. 
The boundaries of Gower, on the west, run from the 
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sea up the Burry inlet. and the Llwchwr river to the 
influx of the Cathan ; thence the northern boundary 
lies up the Cathan to Blaen y Cwm, and over the high 
ground by Hén Rhyd and Goytre bach, by the lower 
Clydach and the Nant melyn, across to the Garnant, 
and down that stream to its confluence with the Am- 
man; thence up the Amman, and across the high 
ground to the Rhydd ddu fach, and so down the 
Twrch, to its junction with the Tawe, and thence to 
the sea, the Tawe forming the eastern boundary. 

Cilvae, called in the inquisitions ‘“ Foresta”, ‘‘ Domi- 
nium”, and “a Marcher lordship”, lies to the east of the 
Tawe, its western boundary being that river up to Nant 
Clais and Nant Cyrnach to Mynydd Drumau, and 
thence southward to the old maenhir, past Coed y 
Saeson, to Blaen Cwm Crymlyn, and down Nant Crym- 
lyn, across Pwll Cynan, or Crymlyn bog, to the sea. 
Cilvae, in fact, is nearly identical with the large parish 
of Llansamlet. 

Cilvae was acquired with Gower at the Conquest, 
when it belonged to Kynvric Vychan. Long afterwards 
it was overrun by Prince Llewelyn, and granted to 
Morgan Gam, the lord of Avan, as one knight's fee. 
Morgan seems to have been ejected by William de 
Braose, but the lords of Avan in some way recovered it. 
In 1399 it is coupled with Gower as “Gower Kilvay”. 
Its court-baron was held monthly at Swansea. ‘The 
tenures were free, customary, copyhold, and patent. 
The manor-house seems to Oi been Fforest, after- 
wards the seat of the Ap Hopkin or Popkin family. 
It stood, surrounded by its demesne lands, between 
the Ffenrod and the Tawe, nearly opposite to the 
modern Morriston. 

Besides the ordinary customs of the manor, the lord 
levied a toll of 4d. on every weigh of coals carried from 
Cilvae across Swansea Bar. The freeholder paid on 
death or alienation a fine of 5s. The tolls and royalties 
seem to have been compounded at 10s. per ann. The 
fine for non-appearance at the court was 3d. The 

1? 











4 THE SIGNORY OF GOWER. 


lord’s myzes' were £20. Aids were compounded at 
£13: 6:8. 

The dimensions of the signory of Gower are, from 
north to south, about twenty-eight miles, and from east 
to west about eight miles. Both Gower and Cilvae 
were held under the lords of Gower, and both were, by 
the well-known Act of Henry VIII, incorporated in the 
shire of Glamorgan. 

The conqueror, who assumed the title and powers of 
a Marcher Lord, at once (as was usual) pore ble the 
feudal system, and divided the country into manors 
coincident with the newly acquired estates, but by 
no means so generally with the far older parishes. 
These manors were held in capite of the lord, by the 
tenure of castle-guard of the Castle of Swansea, the 
caput baronia, the whole being held per baroniam of 
the Crown. 

The lords also, soon after the conquest, constructed 
three castles for its conservation. Swansea, upon the 
right bank of the Tawe, at its mouth; Oystermouth, 
upon the shore of the Bay of Swansea ; and the tower 
of Llwchwr, upon the left bank, and at the mouth of 
that river. The three Castles were called “the Keys 
of Gower”, and two of them, Swansea and Llwchwr, 
were posted upon the entrance and exit of the old 
Roman road, then and long afterwards the main line of 
communication between Bath and Gloucester and the 
south of Ireland. Pennard Castle is of rather later 
construction, and is placed to command a small inlet in 
Oxwich Bay, into which flows a considerable brook, and 
which, for small vessels, must have been a sheltered, 
secret, and convenient harbour. It seems to have been 
designed less for a defence against the Welsh than 
against the Danes, who continued their maritime depre- 
dations some way into the thirteenth century. 


1 From mise, a disbursement. A payment, originally voluntary, 
to enable the lord to pay his relief to the king or superior lord. In 
Wales was a composition to allow the continuance of the native 
customs. It was levied as late as the eighteenth century in Wales. 
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Besides these, other castles were constructed by the 
principal tenants for the protection of their private 
estates, and to these were attached mesne or sub- 
manors (‘“‘arriére-fiefs” as they were called by the Nor- 
mans), held usually also by military tenure. Here, as 
in other marcher lordships, the circumstances allowed 
both the chief lord and his tenants to assume a, posi- 
tion of independence quite inconsistent with the good 
government of the whole kingdom, and which, upon 
the conquest of Wales by Edward I, was put down by 
that able and patriotic monarch. 

The lord’s representative in Gower was the seneschal 
or steward of the signory, sometimes there designated as 
the“vice-comes” or sheriff, who usually resided in Swan- 
sea Castle, and there presided over the lord’s courts both 
of criminal appeal and of record. Thus,1334-5, Thomas 
de Lacon was Seneschal; and 14 Feb., 11 Henry VI 
(1433), Galfrid Don was appointed Seneschal of Swan- 
sea or Gower; and there occurs a writ addressed to the 
Seneschal of Gower, that whereas David Basset peti- 
tions that the land of Stephen Basset his brother, 
whose heir he is, and which is held in the King’s hands 
on occasion of the quarrel of Thomas Duke of Lancas- 
ter, may be restored to him, which is granted; but 
on the 22nd Feb. the Seneschal is ordered not to de- 
liver the land, which the Templars had hitherto held. 
This latter writ is addressed to the Prior of St. John of 
Jerusalem. The bailiffs also exercised considerable 
authority. William Matthew held that office in 1383 
by patent. Mention also is made of a coroner. 

The customs of the signory, being under one chief 
lord, were tolerably uniform, though the descriptions of 
them are intricate, not to say contradictory. The 
tenures are described as free, customary, and patent. 
Many lands descend by “borough English”. The free 
tenants held chiefly by knight-service under Swansea 
Castle, or under the dependent Castles of Oystermouth, 
Llwchwr, or Pennard; others held by free socage; others 
by custom, sometimes called copyhold. The customary 
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tenants were admitted into or surrendered their land 
by the transmission of a verge or rod from or to the 
seneschal or steward of the manor in open court. In 
Glamorgan customary tenants held by copy of court- 
roll, and were regular copyholders ; but this does not 
seem to have been exactly the case in Gower. It is 
thought that the native tenants were originally villeins, 
and attached to the land ; in which case copyhold and 
villeinage being akin, the Gower tenants have been 
called customary copyholders. 

Ordinary plaints were decided by the local manorial 
courts; those of a heavier character, or o1i appeal, went 
to the lord’s court at Swansea, where the seneschal 
exercised “jura regalia”, including powers “ fossze et 
furcee” (of pit and gallows). The lord had a chancery 
and court of record, and a great seal, under which the 
charters and official acts were registered. 

Freeholders paid no regular reliefs, but upon the 
knighting of the lord’s eldest son, and the marriage of 
the eldest daughter, he claimed from Gower Anglica 
£27:15: 7, and from the borough of Llwchwr £4 : 8: 10; 
also on the death of the chief lord the tenant paid 
myzes, and Gower Anglica £26 :13 : 4, and Llwchwr 
£6:13:0. Heriots were due of the best beast or 5s. 
to the lord, on the death of a tenant or on the alienation 
of the whole of his holding, Also, if he held land in 
more than one manor he paid 5s. heriot for each. 

The widow of a tenant dying seized of land, and 
being the mother of children who would inherit, had 
the land during widowhood, and no heriot was due 
at her death ; there were a few tenures by grand ser- 
geantry. 

The Bishop of Llandaff held the manor of Bishops- 
ton, and the Bishop of St. David’s that of Clas Llan- 
gevelach. 

The hospital of St. John, Swansea, called a “Guardia- 
natus sive Hospitalis”, founded by Bishop Henry Gower 
in 13822, was held of the Commandery of Slebech, for 
the order of St. John of Jerusalem. The alien priory of 
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Llangenydd held a manor, as did Neath Abbey, but at 
the Dissolution these, when sold or granted, were trans- 
ferred, and held in capite de Corona, of the manor of 
East Greenwich. 

Each manor had its court Jeet, held at May and 
Michaelmas, and its court baron held fortnightly ; the 
one for civil suits and manor business generally, and 
the other also for criminal offences. 

Tenants, on plaint, by a process analogous to a writ 
of right, might be tried by a jury of twelve indifferent 
persons in the manor, with right of challenge, and it 
necessary the number might be made up from other 
members of the signory. Customary tenants could only 
implead one another in the lord’s court. The tenants 
were bound to grind at the lord’s mill all corn yrown 
within the lordship. 

The rights of common were extensive, and for any 
number of beasts. The tenants also claimed intercom- 
munal rights over all commons in manors members of 
the signory. The commons were Rhosilli Down, Cefn 
Bryn, Broad moor, Ryery Down, Graig Vawr, and Fair- 
wood Forest, on payment of 20s. Besides these there 
were claims of common, to a greater or less extent, 
upon Cefn Drym, Twarcheyric, Mynydd Bwlch, Blaen 
Liwy, Penrhyn or Pencaer Castle, Castell Meyric, Myn- 
ydd Gallionen, Lletty-yr-Crydd, Blaen-y-nant Moyle, 
Mynydd-y-garn-goch, Gors-y-coed, Gorsellawerna, Bryn- 
duon, Bryncanathen, Llan-y-mor, Mynydd Llanolchva, 
Mynydd Gwair, Gelliwasted, Mynydd Llyn-morva- 
mawr, Mynydd bach, Cwm Dylas, and Mynydd Graig 

wy 

The castle of Swansea had no demesne lands, but 
there are certain leased lands which may have been 
originally demesne lands, or may have fallen to the 
lord by escheat or forfeiture. Tolls and customs are 
levied at the ferries of Swansea and Llwchwr, from 
which the tenants claim to be exempt. 

The lord has the usual royalties, right of wreck, 
felons’ goods, waifs and estrays, treasure trove, tolls of 
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markets and fairs at Swansea and Llwchwr, customs on 
exports, keelage and anchorage ; also a toll called pisci- 
ses, or toll-pisey, on all buyers, vendors, or traffickers. 
Also to be collected annually by the bailiffs 26s. (25) 8d. 
on the western side of the Pwll, and 23s. 4d. on the 
eastern side. The lord holds two courts leet annually, 
and a court baron every three weeks. The lord’s privi- 
leges, save when limited by statute, were confirmed by 
Queen Elizabeth, and afterwards by King James, to 
Edward Earl of Worcester. 

There is no authentic list of the manors in Gower, 
nor is it easy to supply one. They are not often con- 
terminous with any of the twenty-three parishes, but are 
scattered, some lying in several parishes, and parts of 
many parishes are included in detached or distant 
manors. The manors were originally private estates, 
and so created by the early invaders and settlers, not 
improbably upon divisions of property which they found 
already existing. All were held in capite of the chief 
lord as military fiefs of his castle of Swansea, by the 
tenure of castle guard, a tenure which the exposed posi- 
tion of the signory was not likely to allow to fall into 
disuse ; but some of the tenants being of knightly rank, 
and having castles of their own, a number of mesne 
manors were erected, from which circumstance, and 
from the use of both English and Welsh names, con- 
siderable confusion has arisen, as also from the habit of 
occasionally regarding as a manor any considerable 
parcel of land held independently of the manor by 
grand sergeantry. 

The two principal divisions of the signory were 
Gower Anglica and Gower Wallica, otherwise sub and 
supra Bosco; though by some accounts these were dis- 
tinct manors, though broken and scattered throughout 
the signory, and especially in the parishes of Llandeilo, 
Llangevelach, Llanciwg, Swansea, Llwchwr, Llanrhidian, 
and Bishopston. Gower Anglica, as defined in the sur- 
vey of 1650, embraces topographically the whole of 
Gower; and by the same survey Gower Wallica included 
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the parishes of Llanciwg, Llangevelach, and Llandeilo. 
The remainder, Gower Anglica proper, was also called 
West Gower. Within it lay the estates of such of the 
invaders as remained as settlers in the country. Also 
there were districts in Llandeilo and Swansea, and else- 
where, known as Welsheries, and no doubt inhabited 
by the natives, the mass of whom, however, occupied 
the mountain tracts to the north of the signory. Gower 
Wallica is said to have contained no customary lands, 
but besides the usual heriot, or 5s., paid on the death 
of a freeholder, the lord claimed from thence £40 for 
myzes, and the same for aids. 

The Knights Templars, and after them the Knights 
of St. John, held considerable, and chiefly ecclesiastical, 
property in Gower, having the advowson, according to 
Mr. Davies, of at least eleven churches there. At the 
Dissolution their manors fell to the Crown, and with 
other church lands were held in capite de Corona, as 
of the manor of East Greenwich. 

The first step taken by the conqueror of Gower was 
probably the division of the land into fees, and their 
distribution among his principal followers. The fee 
was not, like the hyde or carucate, a more or less 
fixed quantity of land, but varied, probably with the 
rank and services of the recipient. The tenure by 
which it was held was usually, if not always, military. 
The nature of the manor differed materially from that 
of the fee, though the tenure of both might be military. 
The manor in its constitution settled the relations be- 
tween the actual owner of the soil and his immediate 
superior, in whose name the courts were held, and suits 
of small and lucal importance adjudged. The duties of 
the fee lay between its lord and the lord paramount, 
usually the sovereign. But the great nobles, lords of 
Honours and land Baronies, were also lords of fees, and 
in such cases they held, per Baroniam, by the service 
of so many fees, apparently with no reference to the 
subdivisional fees. Thus Gower, which contained 
about thirty fees held of the chief lord, was itself held 
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of the sovereign, per Baroniam, by the service of half a 
knight’s fee. The fee, originally created, and owing 
specific obligations, underwent no alteration. The 
manor was for some time liable to subdivision, and in 
many cases, where the final result was a small area, the 
courts fell into disuse, and the manor was forgotten. 

Not only is there no complete list of the Gower 
manors, but such as there are are very imperfect, and 
manors are occasionally mentioned in records and then 
omitted, showing that great uncertainty prevailed, and 
that owners of estates sometimes described them in 
deeds as manors, though the assumption was after- 
wards dropped. 

In strictness, no manor could exist without a court 
baron, and where the manor was of small extent, and 
did not provide tenants sufficient to constitute a court, 
the court fell into disuse, and the manor was lost. This 
must often have been the case in Gower, where the 
manors were mostly small, and the parts occasionally 
scattered. Another cause of confusion arose from the 
practice of subinfeudation, or the creation of mesne 
manors, so that the tenant was uncertain to whom his 
service was due, and the chief lord was apt to be 
defrauded. Hence the well-known statute, “ Quia 
Emptores”, of 18 Edward I, which confirmed certain 
provisions to meet this difficulty, and practically put 
an end to the creation of new manors, though it could 
not prevent the extinction, by disuse, of old ones. 

A list of manors within the signory of Gower, held, 
as lord paramount, by Henry Earl of Worcester, was 
certified by Henry Turberville, then feodatory, to the 
Court of Chancery (Wards), 10 July 1608. ‘They are 
Bishopston, Brynavel, Caegarven, Cillibion, Cilvae, 
Cilvrongh, Clas Llangevelach, Cnolston, Easton other- 
wise Priorstown, Gower Wallicana, Henllys, Horton, 
Ilston, Leicester or Leeson, Llandeilo-tal-y-bont, Llan- 
dimor, Llanrhidian, Llwyn-y-bach, Millwood, Moreton, 
Nicholaston, Oxwich, Paviland, Penmaen, Pennard, 
Penrice, Pitton, Port Eynon, Reynoldston, Rhosilli, 
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Scurla’ Castle, Sketty, Stembridge, Swansea, Ternhill, 
Walterston, Weobley, Wern Llaeth, and Weston in 
Llangenydd. But this list omits about eighteen 
manors, for the existence of which there is more or 
less evidence. 

The Confiscation Act of 1654, cap. 10, grants to 
Oliver Cromwell thirteen Gower manors, several of 
which are of those omitted in the above list. Another 
undated, but probably somewhat later list, here given, 
also omits several mentioned elsewhere, but is valuable 
because it gives the names of many of the lords. 

Manors.—Burgus de Swansea, Burgus de Loughor, 
Gower Anglica and Gower Wallica, alta Curia, Oyster- 
mouth, Pennard, Lanon, Penmayn, Skittle, Trewydfa. 
Separate manors held of the lordship of Gower by Sir 
T. Mansell: Barry, Horton, Llangewyd, Nciholaston, 
Oxwich, Penrice, Pitton, Port Eynon, Scurlage, Wes- 
ton. Besides these are, one-third of Reynoldston held 
by Wm. Earl of Pembroke; one-half of Henllys by 
Henry Mascall | Mansell]; Brynavel by Sir W. Herbert; 
Knolston, Sketty, half of Weobley. Dismembered 
from the lordship, as Church property : Millwood, half 
Weobley, Llandimor, Llanmadee. In Caegarwen, Clas 
Llangevelach, Llandevi. 

In the confirmation of Edward IV [3 May, 9 Edward 
IV, 1469] to William Earl of Pembroke (Black Will) 
were enumerated, as received against the Duke of 
Norfolk and others, the castle and manor of Swansea, 
the lordship or land of Gower, the lordship or land of 
Kilvey, the castle and manor of Oystermouth, the 
castle and manor of Lloughor, the manor of Llandy- 
mour, Russely, Kythall, Trewydna, Lymon, Pennard, 
and West Gower. 

In the Act of 27 Henry VIII, c. 26, 1535, constitut- 
ing the county of Glamorgan, among the nineteen 
lordships composing it, four are in Gower, namely, 
Gowerkilvey, Bishopstone, Llandewy, and the Clays. 

BisHopstone affords a good example of the confusion 
of names. It is the Port Teulon of the Book of Llan- 
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daff, so called from Deulon, daughter of Gwordog, with 
whom, on her taking the veil, his father gave to the 
see of Llandaff L Modii (36 acres) of land here with 
commonage: a grant witnessed by Dubricius. In 
other grants in the same record the place seems to be 
called Llanmerguel, Llanferwalt, or Llandeilo-verwalt, 
and is said to have been restored by King Morgan to 
Llandaff. 

Pwll Ddu, on the border of the manor, has been iden- 
tified. In later times Moreton, or Moorton, has been 
regarded sometimes as 4 mesne manor, at others as a 
synonym of Bishopston. The boundaries were: on the 
south, Pw]l Ddu and the sea; on the east, Oystermouth 
and Manselfield, Cline moor and wood; on the north, 
Sketty and Llanrhidian ; on the west, Pennard. The 
customary lands are held by the verge and by surrender 
with the usual rents and services, and such tenants 
have by prescription the right to let or set their lands 
for lives or years without the lord’s licence, but could 
give no livery of seizin. They have common of pasture 
in Barland, Moreton, Great Culbin, Cliff, and Bishop- 
ston Hill. Two courts leet are held yearly, within a 
month of Michaelmas and Easter, on eight days’ notice, 
and a court baron monthly. The lord has right of 
wreck, 

At each Michaelmas court two tenants are to be pre- 
sented by the jury to serve as constables, and two 
others, customary tenants, as reeves: one of each to 
be selected and sworn by the steward. Tenants owe 
suit to the manor courts. Resiants only attend when 
required. ‘l'wo constables are appointed for Bishopston 
and Moreton. Broadley water in this manor divides 
the Englishry of Gower from the Welshry. 

Bishop Williams of Llandaff, 1219-1229, had a char- 
ter from John de Braose freeing Bishopston from all 
secular customs and services; witnessed by John, abbot 
of Margam ; Maurice, archdeacon of Llandaff; Robert 
Maylow (Mayloo); Henry de Umfranville ; Raymond 
de Sully ; William de Revny ; Henry de Vilars; John 
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de Gossinton; Roger his brother ; Maurice, treasurer 
(of Llandaff); H. de Llancarvan; Ralph de Novo 
Castro, clerk. This was confirmed by William de 
Braose, his son, the witnesses being Simon de Radeux, 
archdeacon of Llandaff; Walter de Sully ; Robert de 
Penries; Ph. de Noreis ; John de Vilers; Richard de 
Mora; Dan. Syward ; Will. de Berkerolles ; Will. de 
Durniford ; etram W. de Barrie ; H. de Scurlage; W. 
de Langeton; Ph. de Netti; John de Mora; mostly 
leading landholders in Gower. 

Bishopston was held as one knight's fee of Swansea 
castle, ‘ex concessione Episcopi Landavensis,” and, 
held of the bishop, was a fee farm in frank almoyne, 
whence its name, which may be taken to show that the 
property had belonged to the old Welsh church. Cus- 
tomary lands in the manor descend by borough English. 
In 1583 Bishop Blethyn, retaining the lordship, granted 
the demesne lands to William Mathew of Llandaff, and 
Theobald Mathew held them in 1650. About 1700 
the bishop conveyed the lordship to the Earl of Wor- 
cester, from whom it has descended to the Duke of 
Beaufort. 

Wernllaeth, a meadow, and a reputed manor in this 
parish, was held in 1583 by William Dan, and in 1650 
by Robert Webbe, by grand serjeantry and payment 
of a bowstring (nervus) and halbert; and Matthew 
John held ten acres, as George Matthew also held them 
afterwards, by the same tenure of a bowstring. 

Culverhouse, an ancient tenement, was held by grand 
serjeantry of the Crown. “Carbo terrenus” is mentioned 
in 1316 as worked in “ Kylthy wasta”, no doubt Killay, 
in this manor. 

BrYNAVEL, a tenement, reputed a manor, in IIston 
parish, held with Ilston of Swansea as one knight's fee. 
On the foundation of the Hospital of St. John, Swan- 
sea, by Bishop Gower, in 1332, Elinor, wife of John 
Lord Mowbray, gave towards it the lordship of Bryn- 
avel, and lands in Sketty. 

Burry, otherwise Stembridge, a mesne manor of 
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Nicholaston, but locally in Cheriton parish, where the 
‘name is still preserved, was held of Swansea by Sir 
Rice Mansel as half a fee. 

CaEGARWEN, a large manor, probably nearly co- 
extensive with the parish of Llangevelach, and held of 
Swansea as half a fee. This is not usually included 
among the Gower manors. It was granted by Henry 
VII to Sir Griffith ap Rhys, and forfeited by his grand- 
son, Rhys ap Griffith, after which it was held in socage 
of the Crown. Sir Edward Herbert held it as half a 
fee in 1583, by grant from the Crown, at an annual 
rent of 12d.,and in 1650 it was held by his descendant, 
Philip Earl of Pembroke. 

Citit1pnton.—No doubt the same, sometimes called 
Walterston, both in Llanrhidian parish, and held of 
Swansea as one fee. The manor was held very early 
by the Barry family. William de Barrie granted 30 
acres from his fee in Gower to Neath Abbey, confirmed 
by King John in 1208, and about 1220 William de 
Barrie exchanged 68 acres and half’ a virgate of land in 
his fee of Villa Walteri, and Neath Abbey was to pay 
one mark annually in lieu of service. Barrie retained 
the church. In Pope Nicholas’s taxation of 1291 the 
abbot of Neath held 4 carucates of land, with rent and 
pertinencies in Villa Walteri, rated with the grange of 
Llwchor at £3:17:8. In the valuation of 1535 
Walterston stands at an increase of £3 2s. Some of 
the granted lands lie in Llanridian parish. Killibion, 
however, in this valuation, is named separately at a 
rent of £4. It was purchased from the Crown by David 
Jenkins, and John and William Price. In the reign of 
Edward I, 1322, the manor seems to have belonged to 
John Langston. 

CitvroueH, or Kilvrough, held by the service of one 
fee. In 1583 it was in the tenure of Erasmus Saunders, 
in right of his wife and others. In 1650 it was held by 
Rowland Dawkin and George Bowen, when casualties 
and profits of courts yielded 13s. 4d. The lord’s mill 
was leased to Isaac Griftith, minister there, at 16s, rent, 
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for two lives. By one survey suit of mills was returned 
at £1:13:4, and by another at £3: 4:0, but discon- 
tinued by the sub-steward. There was also a plot of 
ground called Tyn-y-voyed, let on an old lease at 
£1:6:8 per annum. The Dawkins family, its late 
lords, claim to descend from Dawkin, son and heir of 
Sir Wm. Langton of Henllys and Lovegrove. 

Cras LLANGEVELACH, in Gower Wallica, lies in the 
parish of Llangevelach and Llandewi, and was held of 
Swansea by the Bishops of St. David’s. In 1650 it 
paid a chief rent of 14s. for two years, and in the third 
year £2 :3:4 for “commortha”, heriots, and alienation 
fees. It was held as a temporality of the see “ sede 
vacante” by the lord of Gower. 

CnexstTon, or Knolston, the Knoylston of 1306, was 
held of Swansea, and co-extensive with the parish. 
The grange of Paviland was in 1291 held of the fee of 
Cnoyl. In 1583 it was held by Robert Thomas, as of 
one fee, and in 1650 by James Thomas, and afterwards 
by their descendant, Sir Edward Thomas, Bt. 

Cwrr Carvey is a reputed but very doubtful manor 
in the parish of Llandeilo. It was the seat of a family 
named Pryce, whose founder, John Pryce, was second 
son of Rhys ap Evan of Briton Ferry, who married the 
heiress of Cwrt Carnau about 1650. Pryscedwin, in 
this manor, belonged to the Lloyds, of whom the first 
was a son of Richard, third son of Jenkyn ap Evan 
Glyn of Pryscedwin, springing from Griftith Gwyr. 
Gwenllais, in the same district, was held by the Penrys, 
cadets of Lloyd. 

Cwrt-y-Carw, a reputed manor, a seat of a branch 
of the Herbert family. It lies within the parish of 
Llandeilo, and is said to have contained a Welsh 
monastery, dependent upon a long-forgotten house at 
Cadoxton. It appears from the breviate of Domesday, 
1176-1197, that Peter, Bishop of St. David’s, confirmed 
to Neath land which Galfried Panchfote gave in the 
fee of Talibund, which is between the Lyr (Lliw) and 
Lohat (Llwchor), and between two brooks which fall 
into Lohat, 
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Easton, or Priorstown, held of Swansea as one fee. 
It was attached to the alien priory of Llangenydd, and 
at the dissolution was attached to the manor of East 
Greenwich. The demesne lands seems to have been 
held half by Sir Thomas Johnes and half by John 
Cradock. In 1650 these were exchanged by All Souls 
College, Oxford, with T. Penrice of Cilvrough, for lands 
in England. 

FoRSHALLE is one of the fourteen principal lordships 
enumerated in a charter of 1306, but which has not 
been identified. There is in Pitton manor a Foxhole- 
slade. 

Gwvnvak, or Llandeilo, is a reputed but very doubt- 
ful manor. 

Hamay, or Hamon, probably the same with Lunnon 
or Llynon, or Clyn-y-beck, called latterly “Worcester 
manor”, and mixed up with Scurla Castle manor, was 
held of Swansea as half a fee, and was by some accounts 
a sub-manor of Pennard. It lies chiefly in Ilston parish, 
but extends into Penmaen and Llanrhidian, and per- 
haps into Llandewi. The boundaries include about a 
square mile of area, but are obscure. On the south, 
they are Old Park ditch and Bryn Gosso; and the 
marsh near the mill as far as Bringvas, and the Lunnou 
brook, on the north. On the west, Walterstow field ; 
on the east, Trinity well, Coln chapel, and Candeford. 











CELTIC ART IN WALES AND IRELAND 
COMPARED. 


BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A.SCOT. 


(Read at Killarney, August 12, 1891.) 


Durine the greater part of the period between the in- 
troduction of Christianity into this country and the 
Norman Conquest, there existed a particular phase of 
native art which may most appropriately be called 
Celtic, because it is found in its highest development 
either in those districts of Britain that are still in- 
habited mainly by Celts (such as Ireland, Scotland, 
Wales, Cornwall, and the Isle of Man), or in the area 
formerly occupied by the ancient kingdoms of North- 
umbria and Mercia, where its presence is to be ex- 
plained by the influence of the early Scotic missionaries 
of Lindisfarne. It may be said to be almost unknown in 
the £axon portions of England on the south and east. 
The quality of the art is not by any means the same 
throughout the Celtic area, being best in Ireland and 
the north-east of Scotland, and perhaps worst in Corn- 
wall. Each district has its local peculiarities, by a care- 
ful study of which much is to be learnt as to the origin 
and development of the style. In the present paper I 
propose to institute a comparison between the early 
Christian art of Wales and that of Ireland. 

Before going further, however, I will endeavour to 
explain, as shortly as possible, the characteristics of 
Celtic art, which give it its individuality and differen- 
tiate it from the art of other countries and of other 
times. Now in discriminating between one style of art 
and another, various works of art have to be examined, 
and in doing this there are many points to be considered, 
the chief being (1) the particular kind of object which 
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exhibits artistic decoration ;' (2) the material of which 
the object is composed ; (3) the technical method by 
which the decoration is produced ; and (4) the subject 
or motif of the decoration ; the last being the most im- 
portant, in enabling us to distinguish one style from 
another. | 

It will perhaps be most convenient to classify Celtic 
works of art in the first instance according to material, 
under the heads of (1) Illuminated MSS. ; (2) Metal- 
work ; and (3) Sculptured Stones. The illuminated 
MSS. consist of copies of the Gospels, the Psalter, and 
other books used in the services of the Church. The 
metal-work includes ecclesiastical bells, croziers, pro- 
cessional crosses, shrines for books, bells and relics, and 
penannular brvoches. The sculptured stones are crosses 
and sepulchral monuments. ‘These, then, are the ma- 
terials from which our knowledge of Celtic art is to be 
derived. I will not say much here about the technical 
processes employed in the production of these objects, 
because except for the excellence of the finish, the use 
of champlevé enamel, and a kind of chainwork like that 
made in Trichinopoli, there is nothing very special in 
the actual handicraft by which Celtic workmanship can 
be distinguished from any other. 

The component elements of Celtic decoration are the 
same, whether applied to parchment, metal, or stone, 
and may be classified primarily under the heads of (1) 
ornament and (2) figure-subjects.? Ornament again 
may be subdivided into (1) purely geometrical patterns 
composed of straight or curved lines, and (2) conven- 
tional designs composed of animals, foliage, or any 
other natural object treated decoratively. Figure-sub- 


1 I.e., by artistic decoration is meant anything intended to in- 
crease the beauty of the object by giving pleasure to the eye or the 
mind, that is not absolutely required to make the object serve the 
utilitarian purpose for which it is intended. 

2 Landscapes do not appear in Celtic art, the nearest approach to 
them being the architectural backgrounds to some of the figure- 
subjects, copied from Byzantine originals. 
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jects may be pictorial, symbolical, mythological, or im- 
aginative. 

In the highest kind of art, such as that of ancient 
Greece, ornament was used very sparingly, and only for 
the purpose of emphasising the perfectly proportioned 
details of their architectural masterpieces, or acting as a 
foil to the groups of sculpture with which their temples 
were adorned. Greek ornament, like everything else 
Greek, was of the most refined description. The pat- 
terns were few in number, and extremely simple, but 
as near perfection as it is possible for anything human 
to be, The Celtic artist, on the contrary, gave the fore- 
most place to ornament, and subordinated everything 
else to it. His knowledge of figure-drawing was ex- 
tremely rudimentary, but he endeavoured to conceal 
his deficiencies in this respect by converting every detail 
of the human form, and even drapery, into mere decora- 
tion. The curved lines by which the mouth, nose, eyes, 
or ears, are usually represented, were by a turn of the 
pen converted into spirals, giving the whole a grotesque 
and almost Judicrous appearance to anyone unaccus- 
tomed to the idiosyncrasies of the style. Mr. Ruskin 
even went as far as to say that the miniature of the 
Crucifixion in the Psalter at St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, was the most barbarous thing he had ever seen. 
The folds of the drapery which in a Tanagra statuette 
or a Burne-Jones picture lend exquisite grace to the 
human figure, in the hands of the Celtic illuminator 
became coarsely outlined patches of colour like the 
counties on a school board map or a meaningless piece 
of decoration, beautifully designed perhaps, but wrongly 
applied. 

The poorness of the figure-drawing in the Celtic 
MSS. is all the more extraordinary as we know that in 
many cases the miniatures (such as those of the Evan- 
gelists writing their Gospels, etc.) must have been 
copied from the pages of the Byzantine MSS., which 
were entirely free from such defects. 


Setting on one side, however, the shortcomings of 
223 
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the figure-drawing, the Celt was absolute master. of 
ornamental design. Nothing more perfect of its kind 
has ever been executed than the illuminated pages of 
the Book of Kells, which have excited the admiration 
of every visitor to Ireland from the times of Giraldus 
Cambrensis to the present day. The general appear- 
ance is one of bewildering complexity to the casual ob- 
server, but on closer examination it will be found to 
consist of certain elements which recur over and over 
again ; not that the same designs, as a whole, are ever 
repeated, because they are never twice combined in the 
same way. Anyone acquainted with the mathematical 
theory of permutations and combinations will at once 
see how it is possible, with a very limited number of 
elements, to produce practically endless variety. 

On analysing the ornament, it will be found to con- 
sist of the following different kinds: (1) spirals; (2) 
key patterns ; (3) interlaced work ; (4) zoomorphic de- 
signs composed of beasts, birds, serpentine creatures 
with bodies, limbs, and tails interlaced. In the earlier 
work conventional foliage is entirely absent. The whole 
design is surrounded by a frame or margin. In the 
MSS. the margin is formed of one or more parallel lines 
of various thicknesses close together, sometimes with a 
line of red or black dots. On the sculptured stones 
the margin is a roll or cable moulding; and in the 
metal-work the margin is a raised fillet, generally 
moulded or granulated. The design within the margin 
is arranged in separate panels, each containing a piece 
of ornament complete in itself, and having no connec- 
tion with those around it. The same kind of ornament 
is never placed in two panels next each other : 2.e., two 
panels of interlaced work never come together, but a 
panel of spiral work or key pattern is placed between. 
The arrangement is an extension of that of check pat- 
terns, such as is produced in weaving Scotch plaids. 
For instance, if a panel in one part of the design has 
one kind of pattern, there will be another panel con- 
taining the same kind of design to balance it, situated 
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symmetrically with regard to it, but in a different part 
of the design. 

The importance given to the margin is one of the 
chief characteristics of Celtic art. ‘The Japanese, for 
instance, ignore the margin altogether, and make their 
decoration entirely independent of it, but in Celtic art 
the patterns are all designed to suit the shape of the 
margin. The peculiarity of some of the patterns is the 
direct result of this. For instance, the Celtic key pat- 
terns were developed out of the Greek fret, by placing 
it diagonally with regard to the margin, in doing which 
a series of triangular spaces were left all round the 
edge to be filled in. The result was an entirely new 
set of patterns quite unknown previously. 

With regard to the origin of the different classes of 
patterns,el will only say that the divergent spiral be- 
longs to the art of the Pagan period, which Mr. A. W. 
Franks has termed “ Late Celtic”, and which is known 
on the Continent as the product of “ La Téne” civilisa- 
tion.’ 

The key patterns are, as I have explained, a develop- 
ment of the Greek fret, a knowledge of which would 
be obtained as soon as communication was opened be- 
tween Great Britain and Rome. 

The interlaced work was probably copied, in the first 
instance, like the figure-subjects, from the Byzantine 
MSS. The native ingenuity of the Celt, and his natural 
aptitude for decoration, soon enabled him to improve 
upon mere twists and plaits, to such an extent as to 
entirely alter their appearance, by converting them into 
knotwork. 

To sum up, early Christian art in Great Britain and 
Ireland is founded partly on certain forms of ornament 
existing in the country in pagan times, to which are 
added other Byzantine components, which were intro- 


1 Called after La Téne, near Marin, on the Lake of Neuchatel, in 
Switzerland, where a large collection of objects were found orna- 
mented with spirals, etc. (See F. Keller’s Lake-Dwellings, vol. i, 
p- 406.) 
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duced with Christianity, and the whole so intensely 
Celticised as to constitute an entirely new style. The 
invention of spirals, or interlaced, or key, cannot be 
claimed by the Celt, but he may well be proud of the 
artistic feeling which enabled him to combine them in 
such a way as to form a distinct style. 

Having considered Christian Celtic art as a whole, 
we will now proceed to examine the difference between 
the art of Wales and Ireland. 

We cannot compare the MSS. or metal-work of Ire- 
land with those of Wales, because, unfortunately, if 
any such things were produced in the Principality, 
they do not now exist. The only examples of early 
Christian metal-work are one or two bronze bells almost 
devoid of ornament ; and the only MSS. are St. Chad’s 
Gospels, which formerly lay on St. Teilo’s altat at Llan- 
daff, and the Psalter of Ricemarchus; but there is no 
evidence that they are of Welsh origin. Whatever 
comparison is to be made must, therefore, be between 
the sculptured stones of the two countries. 

The Welsh stones have been pretty fully illustrated 
in Prof. Westwood’s Lapidarium Walle, and the Irish 
ones in H. O’Neill’s Ancient Crosses of Ireland. Un- 
fortunately, no complete catalogue has been compiled 
of the stones either in England or Wales, so that it is 
impossible to give the exact numbers and their geo- 
graphical distribution. Descriptions have been pub- 
lished of at least 70 stones in Wales, and there are 
probably many more. The number of stones in Ireland 
already described is at least equal. 

The monuments of this period in Ireland and in 
Wales are, with a few exceptions, free standing crosses, 
but there is this marked difference between them, that 
those in Ireland are of larger size, and not sepulchral, 
whereas most of the Welsh crosses are sepulchral, and 
comparatively smaller. As a typical example of an 
Irish cross of the best period, we may take the cross of 
Muiredach, at Monasterboice, which was erected in A.D. 
924, The shape of the cross is one common throughout 
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Ireland, having semicircular hollows between the arms, 
a circular ring connecting them. The front and back 
of the cross are decorated with Scripture subjects, in- 
cluding the Crucifixion, the Doom, the Temptation of 
Adam and Eve, the Expulsion from Paradise, the Ado- 
ration of the Magi, etc., and the sides with spirals, key 
patterns, and interlaced work. The base, or socket 
stone, which is much injured, is in the shape of a four- 
sided truncated pyramid, stepped at the top. The 
decoration consists of men in chariots, and fabulous 
beasts. 

There is very little variation in the shapes of the 
Irish crosses, but in Wales there are at least four distinct 
types: (1) a cross of the same shape as the Irish ones, 
but with a more slender shaft, and smaller head ; (2) 
the wheel cross, having a circular head, the portions 
between the arms not being pierced through the slab, 
and the arms not projecting beyond the ring; (3) a 
cylindrical pillar; and (4) a four-sided pillar with ex- 
aggerated roll-mouldings, or engaged shafts on the 
angles. As an example of the first type, we have the 
great crosses at Carew and at Nevern, in Pembroke- 
shire ; of the second, the crosses at Margam and Llan- 
twit, in Glamorganshire ; of the third, the pillar at 
Llantwit ; and of the fourth, at Llandough in Glamor- 
ganshire. 

The ornament on the Welsh crosses is composed 
principally of interlaced work and key patterns; but 
the divergent spiral which is found on the stones in 
Scotland and Ireland is absent in Wales. Foliage and 
zoomorphic designs occur only on the cross shaft at 
Penally, in Pembrokeshire. The absence of the diver- 
gent spirals indicates an inferiority in the design in the 
Welsh stones. 

The interlaced pattern in Wales consists in most 
cases either of plaitwork, or of broken plaitwork, and 
there are none of the circular knots that are common in 
Ireland and Scotland. 

The key patterns in Wales are less elaborate than 
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those of Ireland, the best examples being on the crosses 
at Llantwit Major, in Glamorganshire, and Penally, in 
Pembrokeshire. 

There is hardly any figure-sculpture on the Welsh 
crosses, whereas in Ireland it forms the principal fea- 
ture. 

There are in Wales more crosses with inscriptions 
(some of great length, like the on2 at Llantwit) than in 
any other part of Great Britain. This would seem to 
indicate that the designers of the crosses were scribes 
rather than illuminators, and also that there must have 
been, as we know there were, schools of learning in 
Wales. 

Having indicated the differences between the early 
Christian art of Ireland and that of Wales, there lastly 
comes the question of how far one was derived from the 
other. This is one which cannot be settled offhand, 
but I think it is most reasonable to conclude that the 
style was first developed in the illumination of the 
MSS. executed in Ireland, and then spread to other 
parts of Great Britain. 

The ornament on the Welsh stones is not nearly so 
good as that on the best Irish, Scotch, or Northumbrian 
examples, and has a good deal in common with the 
ornament of the Cornish crosses. 
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NOTES ON THE SCULPTURED STONE AND 
CHURCH AT LLANDRINIO, 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 


BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON THOMAS, F.S.A. 


THE sculptured stone,’ of which one of the broad faces 
and both the narrow sides are shown in the engraving, 
is 2 ft. 9 in. long, by 12 in. wide, by 33 in. thick. It is 
evidently only a portion of the original, and a rude tenon, 
6 in. long, shows that it must have fitted into another 
stone. One face has been chiselled away, and the 
other, here represented, has been smoothed down and 
engraved with the names of the churchwardens in 
1729; but the Celtic ornamentation, of the key pat- 
tern and interlaced work, on either side, indicates 
sufficiently what the type of the rest must have been. 
It has probably been the upper portion of the stem of 
the churchyard cross, but the material being freestone, 
and the sculpture so clear and deep, it could hardly 
have been exposed for a long period to the effects of 
the weather. The earliest information I have been able 
to gather about it states that it lay near the surface, 
on the south side of the church, and was brought to 
light in the formation of a new path; it is now pre- 
served in the vestry. Unfortunately there is no record 
to tell us what was done by the wardens in 1729, and 
we can only hope that the rest of the stone, and es- 
pecially the head, lies buried still somewhere in the 
churchyard, and that it will some day be brought to 
light. But the portion we have is of special interest in 
connection with two features in the east end of the 
church. 


In the north wall there is a narrow loop window, 


1 Our late General Secretary for Sonth Wales, Mr. G. EK. Robin- 
son,{who was the first to call attention to tle existence of this stone, 
has kindly placed his rubbings of it at our disposal. 
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2 ft. 10 in. high, and only 6 in. wide, formed externally 
by three stones on one side and four on the other, with 
the head rounded out of a capstone; internally, it has 
a very deep splay. This window is similar to three 
which exist in the eastern wall of the neighbouring 
church of Llanfechain. The other point is only to be 
detected by a careful inspection of the east wall ex- 
ternally. The present window is decorated with grace- 
ful tracery, but its lower portion is seen to be inserted 


Llandrinio Church, North-East View. 


within an earlier casing, and a difference in the masonry 
proves this opening to have reached down originally to 
the third course from the base. This opening was 6 ft. 
9 in. wide, and I take it to have been the chancel arch 
of a British or pre-Norman nave, 30 ft. long by 24 ft. 
broad. 

Under Norman influence this chancel was taken 
down, and the previous nave converted into the new 
chancel, which, however, was extended westwards to a 
distance of 44 ft. from the east wall. A break in the 
south wall, and a beam from wall-plate to wall-plate, 
show the position of the screen and rood-loft. The 
priest's door remains in situ, but has been closed up. 
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The nave was at the same time continued westward a 
length of 40 ft., and a north aisle added, extending to 
within 20 ft. of the east wall. The westermost arch or 
the arcade, which divided it from the body of the 
church, remains, and an engraving of it is here repro- 
duced from a short notice in the Archeologia Cam- 
brensis, Series IV, vol. xi, p. 216 et seg. There is also 
another but smaller arch faintly visible in the external 
masonry, and which opened into the chancel. The font 
is also Norman, and dates from the time of the same 
enlargement. 

The next alteration took place in the Decorated pe- 
riod, when the Norman arch at the east end of the arcade 
was closed up, and a trefoiled piscina inserted in the 
new walling, showing that this end of the aisle must 
have been converted into a chapel, with its own altar. 
To this period, too, belongs the existing east window of 
the chancel, which is of three lights, with gracefully 
foiled tracery. 

This was the period of the church’s greatest pros- 
perity, for owing to the absence of roads and the great 
difficulty of land communication,—its position on the 
banks of the Severn, which until this century was navi- 
gable with large flat-bottomed boats from Bristol to a 
few miles higher up the river at Pool Quay,—this place 
became a centre of business and exchange for the ad- 
joining country ; so much so that in 1309 a charter was 
granted by Edward II to Griffin de la Pole, to hold 
“within his manor of Llandrunion in Dendour’ (Dey- 
theur) a weekly market on Thursday, and two fairs 
annually, to last for three days each, 2.e., the eve, the 
day, and the morrow, of SS. Peter and Paul (June 28, 
29, 30), and of the eleven thousand Virgins (October 
20, 21, 22)”. 

At a subsequent period, in Perpendicular times, the 
north aisle was taken down, and the arcade removed, 
with the exception of its western arch, which was only 
built up, and the west end of the nave rebuilt. The 
stones in this wall, as in the new portion of the north 





28 SCULPTURED STONE, ETC. 


wall, were red sandstone, squared and closely jointed, 
differing in both respects from the earlier work. Square- 
headed windows, with trefoil heads, were about the 
same time inserted in the south wall. The richly- 
carved panels of the pulpit are of Tudor character, and 
belong to the Restoration, when the deprived rector, 
Dr. George Griffith, became Bishop of St. Asaph, but 
still retained his old cure in commendum, as did all his 
successors till the year 1846. 

The churchyard is very large, three acres in extent, 
but to judge from an early terrier (1683), and the re- 
cent Tithe Commutation Award (1840), it must have 
been at one time double the size. The explanation of 
this no doubt was that it must have been a “sanctuary”, 
a place of refuge, in times past; and there are other 
points of interest indicated in such place-names as 
“Gwerglodd y Sant” (the Saint’s Meadow) and “ Maes 
y Groes” (the open Field of the Cross). 














Llandrinio Church, Window in North Wall. 
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A CONTRIBUTION 


TO THE 


HISTORY OF THE PRAMONSTRATENSIAN 
ABBEY OF TALLEY. 


BY EDWARD OWEN, ESQ. 


OF not one of the Welsh religious foundations of the 
Middle Ages is it possible to construct anything like a 
complete and connected history. Such documentary 
materials as have survived are mostly legal and official 
instruments to which the assent of the Crown or other 
authority was necessary, and which, by consequence, 
were recorded in royal rolls or ecclesiastical registers. 
These, however, furnish us with no more than the 
skeleton, the framework of a warm and sentient body 
pulsating with life and vigour. We have none of the 
graphic chronicles or ingenuous narratives that impart 
human interest to the story of several English monas- 
tic houses, and enable us to realise the internal organi- 
sation, the common occurrences, and the every-day life 
of a community of medizval religious recluses. Of only 
one of the Welsh monasteries do we possess anything 
that approaches to a satisfactory account,'—the Cister- 
cian Abbey of Strata Florida: a work that affords a 
striking example of the extent to which the deficiencies 
of historical material may be minimised by a facile pen 
and sympathetic insight. 

Talley Abbey, situated in the north-eastern portion 
of Carmarthenshire, in a narrow valley connecting the 
vales of the Cothi and the Towy, is more than usually 
unfortunate, in that while little has been already 
done, there remains not much more to do towards 
the elucidation of its history. The early volumes of 
the Archeologia Cambrensis contain a number of docu- 
ments relative to different Welsh monasteries, some of 
them then published for the first time, but Talley does 
not appear to have come within the purview of our 
‘ I ae Cistercian Abbey of Strata Florida”, by 8. W. Williams, 

‘S.A. 
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preceding generation of archzologists. The only docu- 
ments bearing upon the history of the Abbey that have 
hitherto seen the light are the few collected by Dug- 
dale and his editors, the most important of which— 
the Inspeximus Charter of 5th Edward III—has also 
been printed (with a translation and notes) by Mr. 
Alcuin Evans in his excellent little volume of Carmar- 
then Charters, and (in a translation, copiously anno- 
tated) by Mr. D. Long Price in the tenth volume of 
the 4th Series of the Archeologia Cambrensis. 

Even the religious Order to which Talley belonged 
has been a subject of dispute. Dugdale thought it had 
been a Benedictine house, and his latest editors (Ban- 
dinel, Ellis, and Caley, edit. 1846) did not trouble to 
inquire into the matter for themselves. A Cambridge 
manuscript referred to by Tanner’ describes it as Cis- 
tercian. Leland,’ who of course is the chief authority 
for at any rate the closing period of its career, says it 
was a house of Premonstratensian Canons. Bishop 
Tanner,’ upon the documentary evidence, agrees with 
Leland ; but Canon Bevan, the latest historian of the 
diocese of St. David’s,* doubts the correctness of the 
fact—its affiliation to the Premonstratensian Abbey 
of Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire—which led Tanner 
to regard it as Premonstratensian. The present in- 
quiry has, at any rate, settled that point once and for 
all. Talley was established as a Preemonstratensian 
house, and remained so, with a slight intermission (to 
which allusion will hereafter be made), from its founda- 
tion to its fall. | 

The popular monastic order in Wales was the Cis- 
tercian, a reformed branch of the great Benedictine 
Order of monks. To the Cistercians belonged Neath, 
Margam, Whitland, Strata Florida, Cwmhir, Strata 
Marcella, Vale Crucis, Conway, and Basingwerk. Their 

1 Notitia Monastica, edit. Nasmyth. 

2 Collectanea, i, 45. “A priory of White Chanons” (Itinerary, v, 
4.) § Not. Mon. 


4 Diocesan Histories, S.P.C.K. St. David’s,p. 101. On p. 90, how- 
ever, Canon Bevan refers to Talley as Preemonstratensian. 
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popularity was at its height in the hundred years be- 
tween 1150 and 1250. Their distinguishing character- 
istics were the austerity of their lives and the plain- 
ness of their churches, though in both these respects 
they soon exhibited a marked decline. Their covetous- 
ness, and the pride that accompanied their assumption 
of superior sanctity, made them the objects of the 
hatred of other monastic orders and of the parochial 
clergy. Giraldus Cambrensis quotes against them the 
_ eighth verse of the fifth chapter of Isaiah :—‘* Woe 

unto them that join house to house, that lay field to 
field, till there be no place, that they be placed alone 
in the midst of the earth”; and the late Dr. Brewer, 
than whom no higher modern authority upon the sub- 
ject can be adduced, observes of the same monks: 
‘“‘ None were more greedy in adding farm to farm, none 
less scrupulous in obtaining grants of land from wealthy 

atrons, and, what was far worse, in appropriating the 
tithes and endowments of parish churches, and pulling 
down the sacred edifices to suit their interests.” The 
Cistercians were the best farmers of the Middle Ages, and 
it was probably this circumstance that recommended 
the Order to the princes and chieftains of Wales. 

The Preemonstratensian Order was a reformed branch 
of the Augustinian Canons, standing much in the same 
relation to their parent Order as the Cistercians did to 
the Benedictines. Originally, the difference between 
monks and canons lay in this, that the former were 
bound by the rules drawn up by St. Benedict, or later 
revisers, and took certain vows; the latter by canons 
derived from the Fathers.' At a subsequent period 
the Augustinian canons professed the three monastic 
vows of obedience, poverty, and chastity, and the dis- 
tinction between them and the Benedictines became a 
matter of dress and of minute points of ritual. They 
were also distinguished from the monks by being in 
holy orders,and in being attached to particular churches. 
Thus the naves of all Augustinian churches were paro- 


1 Walcott, Sacred Archeology, s.v. “Austin Canons”, “ Canons”, etc 
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chial; and it is no doubt owing to this circumstance that 
the fine church of the Priory of St. John, at Carmar- 
then, was spared at the Dissolution, when so many of 
the other monastic churches of Wales were dismantled 
or destroyed. The monks, on the other hand, were not 
necessarily clerics at all. As Mr. Brewer puts it: 
“They were laymen, and nothing more than laymen, 
except so far as they had bound themselves, as Fellows 
of Colleges did until recently, to vows of celibacy, of 
obedience, and of community of goods.” And again : 
“The monks were not spiritual men, they were not 
clergymen entrusted with the cure of souls. As monks 
they neither preached, nor heard confession, nor ad- 
ministered sacraments, nor exercised any spiritual func- 
tion whatever. They were laymen, and nothing else 
but laymen, bound indeed by vows of poverty, chastity, 
and obedience ; vows spontaneously assumed, and such 
as any layman might take upon himself now ; and yet 
in so doing would not cease to be a layman.” 

The history of monasticism exhibits periods of ex- 
altation followed by periods of decline. The Order of 
Austin Canons having become corrupt, a reform took 
place. In 1120, St. Norbert of Cleves instituted a re- 
formed house at Prémontré, in the diocese of Laon, in 
Picardy. ‘‘ Hither he was followed by a few disciples, 
who all wished to lead an apostolic life, but who, how- 
ever, dwelt together without any written rule 
Christmas being near, Norbert unfolded his mind to 
his disciples on the special rules and regulations which 
they should henceforth follow. He told them that he 
had already consulted learned bishops and holy abbots : 
that by some he had been advised to lead an eremitical 
life, by others a monastic life, or else to join the Cis- 
tercian Order. He added that, if he had to follow his 
own inclination, he preferred the canonical life of the 
Apostles, but that, before all, they must know and do 
the will of God. Hence he asked of them to multiply 
their prayers and their acts of mortification, to ascer- 


1 Giraldus Cambreusis, Werks, vol. iv, Speculum Ecclesice, Introd., 
pp. ix, xxxi. 
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tain the will of God. It was then that St. Augustine, 
Bishop of Hippo, appeared to him, and gave him his 
rule, saying: ‘I am Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. Be- 
hold, here you have a rule which I have written; if 
your fellow-brethren, my sons, shall have: observed it 
well, they shall stand without fear in the presence of 
Christ at the terrible day of the Last Judgment.’ As 
all agreed to the choice of a canonical institute Nor- 
bert composed a formulary of their profession, which 
they pronounced on the solemn feast of Christmas, 
341." 

The new Order, which derived its name from the 
place of its foundation, spread rapidly, and in a.p.1143 
was introduced into England. But in this country the 
canons never attained the popularity of the Cistercian 
monks, whom they resembled in the seclusion which 
they sought, and in their predilection for agricultural 
pursuits.* So far as situation is concerned, Talley, in 
its solitary position by the edge of a body of water, 
occupies a typical Cistercian site. Of its similarity to, 
or departure from, the regular Cistercian arrangement, 
I am not competent to speak, and upon this point 
must refer the reader to the remarks of Mr. 8. W. Wil- 
liams, F.S.A. 

The British Museum Additional Manuscript, No. 
4,934, (a volume of the Peck collections), at fo. 5, thus 


1 The Life of S. Norbert, by the Rev. Martin Geudens, Canon 
Regular of the Order of Prémontré. 

2 The bent of the Cistercian monks and of the Premonstraten- 
sian canons for wild and lonely spots, and for agriculture, appears 
to have been derived from the personal likings of the founders of 
both Orders for solitude and country pursuits. St. Bernard and 
St. Norbert were contemporaries and intimate friends. Both fled 
from the noisy and corrupt life of the monks and canons of their 
day to deserted and almost inaccessible spots; both had a horror of 
towns. St. Norbert, before his retirement to Prémontré, absolutely 
refused to live in one; and there can be no doubt that the tastes of 
the two reformers gave the key-note to the attitude of the religious 
Orders they both founded. ‘There was, of course, also the fact that 
the large towns were already occupied by the older Orders. 


5TH SER., VOL. X. 3 
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exhibits the descent of some of the Preemonstratensian 


houses :— 
“ Premonstratum 


Liskes, cenobio in Normannia 
Newhouse (Lincolnshire), 1143 
Welbeck (Nottinghamshire), 1153 
Hales Owen Fok ea 1218 


‘um sive Tallach, longe ante 1291.” 


Welbeck, in Nottinghamshire, though founded ten 
years after Newhouse, became the premier English 
Preemonstratensian house. All the establishments of 
the Order were subject to the parent abbey at Pré- 
montré, were visited from thence, and paid to it an 
annual pension, graduated according to the wealth and 
position of the house.’ The dress of the canons con- 
sisted of a white cassock, a rochet, a long white cloak, 
and white cap, for which reason they were frequently 
termed White Canons, as the Cistercians were styled 
White Monks. The monasteries of the latter Order 
were all dedicated to the Virgin alone, but there ap- 
pears to have been no regular rule amongst the Pre- 
monstratensians. Welbeck was dedicated to St. James; 
Newhouse to St. Mary and St. Martial; Barlings to 
the Virgin; Hepp (now Shapp), in Westmoreland, to 
St. Mary Magdalene; Easby, in Yorkshire, to St. 


1 The English houses of the Order were arranged into “ circaries’’, 
or circuits ; the circary of Scotland and North-England with thirty- 
one houses, the circary of Mid-England with eighteen houses, and 
the circary of South-Kingland with eleven houses, Talley belonged 
to the circary of Middle England, and the following list of contri- 
butions to the Abbey of Prémontré in the year 1311 will give an 
idea of the relative wealth and importance of the houses comprised 
within that circary at that period :—Newhouse, £4 14s.; Welbeck, 
£4 14s.; Croxton, £4 14s.; Barlings, £4 14s.; Selby, £4 14s.; Hales 
(Owen), £4 148.; Dale, £3 10s.; Bello Capite (Beauchief), £3 lus. ; 
Tupholm, £3 6s.; Lavenden, £3 6s.; Newbo, £2 4s.; Hagneby, 
£2 4s.; Tallau, £4 6s. 
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Agatha ;. Halesowen to the Blessed Virgin and St. 
John. The latter was usually referred to as the 
Blessed Mary of Hales. Talley also was dedicated to 
the Virgin and St. John the Baptist, but in the con- 
ventual leases it is styled the Monastery of our Blessed 
Lady of Talley. The Inspeximus Charter of 5th Ed- 
ward III recites a grant made to the Virgin and St. 
Augustine of Talley; but there is no other evidence 
for such a dedication, and it probably is a mistake of 
the original or later scribe. 

The early foundations of the Pramonstratensians 
comprised separate houses for men and women, at- 
tached to the same establishment, though at a later 
period this was altered, and the females removed to 
distinct houses for their own sex. The author of the 
Mistoire des Ordres Monastiques, 1714, observes :— 


“Ce ne furent pas des hommes seuls qui voulurent embrasser 
les Regles étroites de la perfection sous la conduite de saint 
Norbert, il y eut aussi un trés grand nombre de veuves et de 
filles qui suivirent cet exemple. Les premiers monasteres qu'il 
establit estoient communs pour les personnes de l'un et de 
Vautre sexe qui n’estoient separés que par un mur de cloture. 
La Bien-heureuse Ricovere femme d’un Gentilhomme nommé 
de Clastre, fut la premiere qui regut le voile des mains de ce 
saint fondateur, et elle fut suivie par un si grand nombre, que 
du vivant de saint Norbert il y avait plus de dix mille reli- 
gieuses de son Ordre. 

“Elles vivoient dans les commencements avec beaucoup d’aus- 
teritié et gardoient un étroit silence ; elles ne chantoient pas au 
choeur ni a |’Eglise, mais recitoient en particulier le Pseautier 
ou Voffice de la Vierge. Elles ne pouvoient pas sortir du Monas- 
tere lorsqu’elles y estoient une fois entrées. Il ne leur estoit 
pas permis de parler 4 aucun homme non pas mesme a leurs 
plus proches parens, qu’en presence de deux Religieuses et de 
deux freres convers qui devoient entendre leur entretien. On 
leur coupoit les cheveux jusqu’aux oreilles...... Le Bien-heureux 
Hugues des Fossés premier disciple de saint Norbert qui lui 
succeda dans la gouvernement de son Ordre voiant que ce mes- 
lange de personnes de l'un et de l’autre sexe que ce saint fonda- 
teur avoit non seulement establi dans le Monastere de Premon- 
tré mais encore dans tous les autres de l’Ordre, pouvoit nuire 
beaucoup a la Regularité, fit ordonner par un Decret du Chapitre 

32 
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General de l’an 1131, qui fut confirmé par le Pape Innocent IT 
que l’on ne recevroit plus 4 l’avenir des Religieuses dans les 
monasteres d’hommes, et que celles qui y estoient déja seroient 
transferées ailleurs. C’est pourquoi Barthelemy evesque de 
Laon dont nous avons déja parlé dans les chapitres precedens, 
transfera celles qui estoient 4 Premontré au Monastere de Fon- 
tenelle qui en estoit éloigné d’une lieué comme il paroist par ses 
Lettres de l’an 1181. Les Papes Innocent et Celestin II, Eugene 
III, et Adrien IV ordonnerent que les Religieuses qui avoient 
este ainsi transferées seroient entretenués aux depens des monas- 
teres d’hommes dont elles estoient sorties.”+ 


There is no evidence to show that canonesses ever 
formed a branch of the inmates at Talley, though it is 
a point of unusual interest that reference is made in 
Welsh genealogical records to a “Cristian abbess of 
Talley”. This lady appears as daughter to Gwaethvoed, 
a mythical lord of Cardigan, who is supposed to have 
flourished in the tenth or eleventh century. There 
may have been such an individual,’ and he may have 
had the numerous progeny with which he is credited, 
but he is absolutely unhistoric, and, as regulus of 
Ceredigion, is probably no more than a creation of the 
“myth and phantasy” of the bards of South Wales. 
There must, however, have been some basis whereupon 
to style his apocryphal daughter “ abbess of Talley”. 
If an abbess, or female occupying a position of authority 
over other inmates of her sex, was ever domiciled at 
‘Talley, the tradition of so unusual a circumstance 
would probably have been handed down, and worked 


1 Vol. ii, p. 175. 

2 Giraldus mentions an Eden Oen, son of Gwaithvoed, who was 
lay Abbot of Llanbadarn Fawr, in Cardiganshire, at the time when 
he and Archbishop Baldwin visited the place on their preaching 
tour through Wales in 1188. Giraldus describes this Ednowain as 
‘old, waxen old in iniquity”; but whatever his age might have 
been, his father Gwaethvoed, would unquestionably have fallen into 
the early part of the twelfth century. ‘This would make it chrono- 
logically possible for his daughter to have been “abbess” at Talley. 
Gwaethvoed, however, could not have been prince or chief of Car- 
digan, for the history of the district during the period in question 
is pretty clearly made out. 
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into the pedigrees so plentifully manufactured in Wales 
in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

The Ven. Archdeacon Thomas has conjectured that 
there may have been an earlier foundation of female 
recluses at Talley.’ But for this there is not the slight- 
est historical or traditionary evidence ; and when we 
bear in mind that we have mention of several religious 
establishments as having existed in various parts ot 
Wales before the introduction of the later monachism, it 
would be strange if no tradition had remained of such a 
building at Talley, though its architectural features had 
altogether vanished. If we are to give any credit to the 
tradition respecting the “abbess of Talley”, I think it 
must be taken to point to the existence of a community 
of both sexes. We know very little of the internal 
organisation of the English Preemonstratensian houses, 
—much less than of any other order,—and against the 
above suggestion it must be stated that I have found 
no evidence of such an arrangement in any other 
English abbey. Indeed, the author of the Histoire des 
Ordres Monastiques, in the passage already quoted, 
states that the female inmates were transferred to 
houses of their own so early as 1137, six years before 
the appearance of the Order in this country, though the 
decree does not appear to have been acted upon at 
Prémontré itself until 1181. 

There is another explanation of the appearance of 
the term “abbess of Talley”, which may be worthy of 
attention. There was in Cardiganshire a monastic 
house for females,—Llanllyr or Llanllear,—a “nunnery 
of white nuns, cell to Stratfleur, ten miles from Strat- 
flur, on the highway to Cardigan”, as it is'described by 
Leland. In the Zaxatio of Pope Nicholas this small 
house is entered as ‘‘Abbatissa de Laller”. The word, 
in this or some kindred record, may have been misread 
into “Talley”, the peculiar elongation of the letter r 
rendering it very liable to be mistaken for a y, and the 
capital L being easily taken for a T. 


1 Arch. Camb., 4th Series, vol. x, p. 162, 
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Of the actual founder of Talley Abbey, or of the 
exact date at which the canons were introduced into 
Carmarthenshire, or the conventual buildings com- 
menced, I am unable to adduce any additional evidence. 
Nor can I conjecture the reason why its founder deter- 
mined upon peopling his abbey with members of an 
altogether fresh order of monks. Perhaps the vices of 
the Cistercians, of which Giraldus draws so unpleasing 
a picture, were apparent to others as well as to the 
prejudiced Archdeacon. The opinion of Giraldus may 
indeed have had something to do with it, for he was 
on terms of intimacy with the Prince Rhys ab Gruffudd, 
who has generally been regarded as the founder of the 
Abbey. 

The Inspeximus Charter of 5th Edward III, which is 
the earliest extant charter of Talley, sets forth, in ex- 
tenso, an earlier charter of the 17th Edward II, which, 
in turn, confirms the gifts, grants, and confirmations 
of Rhys Vychan, son of Rhys Vychan, of all the 
lands which Rhesus Magnus and others gave to the 
monastery. This Rhys the Great was, as has already 
been conjectured by Tanner, Rhys ab Gruffudd, Prince 
of South Wales, grandson of Rhys ab Tewdwr, and 
justiciar of South Wales under Henry II. After many 
years of opposition to the English power he sub- 
mitted to that monarch in 1172, and accepted the 
great office of justiciar. He died in 1197. He was 
the founder of Strata Florida, and a munificent bene- 
factor to Whitland, both of them Cistercian abbeys. 

The following (taken from Dugdale’s Monasticon, iv) 
is the text of the Confirmation Charter of 17th Ed- 
ward II, incorporated in the Inspeximus Charter of 
5th Edward III! a translation of which, by Mr. Long 
Price, will be found in Archeologia Cambrensis, 4th 
Series, vol. x, p. 167. The valuable topographical notes 


1 This charter has also been printed by Mr. Alcuin Evans in his 
Carmarthen Charters, with a translation and notes. Those distin- 
guished by his name are derived from that source, 
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to the charter are those of Mr. Long Price, who, from 
his official position as steward of the manor of Talley, 
which comprises much of the territory described in the 
charter, is of all men the most competent to supply 
them. 


“Edwardus Dei gratia, rex Anglie, dominus Hibernie, et 
dux Aquitanie, omnibus ad quos presentes littere pervenerint, 
salutem. 

“Donationem, concessionem et confirmationem quas Resus 
junior, filius Resi junioris, per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Con- 
ventui Deo et Beate Marie et Sancto Johanni Baptiste apud 
Tallach servientibus, in puram et perpetuam elemosinam, de 
omnibus terris possessionibus pascuis redditibus ecclesiis liber- 
tatibus et rebus quas eisdem Resus Magnus et Resus avus 
ipsius Resi junioris avunculi, consanguinei vel cognati ipsius 
Resi, vel nobiles terre dederunt vel ex testamento reliquerunt 
de Tallach videlicet Kevenbleith,) Lewedderi, Hanner Cumble- 
hauc, Brinwyn,’ Brinyllech in antiquis finibus, Tallunelegan,* 
et de particula terre apud Crucbar,® Penros,® preter terram filio- 
rum Bledri Choch, Ynystewilth,’ Trevywern,’ Kynwil,® Kilma- 
ren,!° et de particula terre cum prato inter duos rivulos subtus 


1 Cefnblaidd, one of the granges now forming the manor, and one 
of the hamlets forming the parish of Talley. 

2 Cwmlyog (the grassy dell), a tract of land on the north-east 
confine of the parish of Talley. 

3 A farm adjoining the last-named lands. 

4 Traethnelgan, another grange of the manor, and the northern 
hamlet of the parish of Talley. 

5 Crugbar, situate at the north end of the parish of Talley, at its 
junction with Cynwil Gaio. 

6 A tenement of land on Rhos Cwmlyog, and now forming part 
of the farm of Pantyffynon. 

7 Ynysdywyll, a farm in the parish, and still forming a part of 
the manor of Talley. 

8 Mr. Long Price is disposed to think it identical with Trewaun, 
the common name of two farms in the locality. Mr. Alcuin Evans 
identifies it with Trewern, a mile and a half from the Abbey. 

9 Cynwil Gaio, a parish adjoining that of Talley, north of the 
latter. A subsequent reference in this charter shows that this church 
was appropriated to the Abbey. The vicarage is now in the patron- 
age of the Crown. 

10 The name of a grange now forming part of the manor of Tal- 
ley. This grange is situate in the parish of Cynwil Gaio, and from 
the description given of its boundaries in an old presentment (19th 
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ecclesiam Kynwil, et supra ecclesiam eandem inter duos rivu- 
los, Landewi Crus! usque Rinrisken? et Corrderwen* juxta 
Prenvol Gwallwin, Llunwermon,‘ Penvenit,® Gordoguy,® usque 
Hyrvayngudauc,’ Rospedyr’ de grangia de Gudgruc® et Nan- 
maur, de grangia de Brechva,! Brynyreidon,“ Castell Gweiraun, 
Mays y Kyghellaur,” Kylkyngen, et de tota terra inter dictam 
grangiam et Cleudach ; et de grangia de Brunus" in finibus 


April 1633) it formerly comprised several farms that have now be- 
come freehold ; which is, indeed, the case to a very large extent in 
all the granges of the manor; but it now only comprises the lands 
of Maes Twynog, Pencilmaren, and Caeau’r Abad, the last named 
forming part of the farm of Maesglas. 

1 Llanycrwys, a parish of the name, north-west of that of Cyn- 
wil Gaio, and including the grange of Llanycrwys, now part of the 
manor of Talley. 

2 Now called Talyresger, a tenement now part of the manor. 

3 Gwardderwen. 

* Llwynywermod, a farm in the parish of Llanyerwys, and for- 
merly part of the manor. 

> Penvynydd. 6 Gwardogwy. 

7 Hirvaen Gwyddawg. Mr. Alcuin Evans states that this stone 
was still standing (in 1878) in the parish of Kellan, on a mountain 
south of the river Ffrwd, near Llanycrwys. 

8 Rhosybedw. This tenement forms part of the manor, bnt has 
recently (1879) been enfranchised by purchase from the Crown. 

9 The grange of Gwyddgrug, forming part of the manor of Tal- 
ley, is situate in, and forms a considerable part of, the parish of 
Llanfihangel-ar-arth. The description of these lands, which are 
those of the grant of the sons of Moreiddig, given later on in the 
charter, is almost identical with the description of the boundaries of 
this grange as given in the presentment of 1633. 

10 The grange of Brechfa Gothy, now forming part of the manor 
of Talley. 

11 Bryn yr Hidion, a tenement of the manor, in the several granges 
of Brechfa Gothy and Gwyddgrug, and in which is now incorpo- 
rated the tenement called Glan Rhyd y Morwynion, mentioned 
later on. 

12 The Chancellor’s Meadow. Mr. Alcuin Evans says this is sup- 
posed to be the field adjoining Alltyferin, now raised to the higher 
title of Dél yr Esgob, or the Bishop’s Meadow. 

18 Claudach, a brook tributary to and falling into the Cothy at 
Mynachdy Mill. 

14 Mr, Alcuin Evaus observes—Brunus is a large manor in 
Llanegwad, and extends to Velinwen. In the Liber Landavensis, 
p. 364, it is stated that Meredydd, son of Rhun, prince of Dyfed, 
expiated a murder by giving Brunus Manor, etc., to the church of 
Llandaff and its pastors, 
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suis, Penllunyrhit! apud Lanteliau Mawr, Ynysteliau, Llodre 
Iago, Kylkynan, Gudynys, et Ynysyradar, et de terra quam 
Gwasteilau® dedit, et de terra ecclesie apud Aberkennen,’ et de 
terra ecclesiz apud Talharth, Kevenmeirch* et de Lankein- 
wyry,> Dolhowel, inter Yskenac® et Henwen, et de grangia de 
Karreckennen et Kilmanllut’ in finibus suis, et de medietate 
Kilwr8 Apud Keredigaun, Porthothin® in finibus antiquis, Y 
Vardreiv,” Ryt Ywein," Nant Kedivor,” Brin Yron,!* Kynbyt, 
Molehedauc!* cum molendinis et de communi pastura totius 
terre ipsius Resi. 


' Penllwyd yr hydd. This and the five succeeding places are 
situated in the neighbourhood of Llandeilo Fawr. 

2 Mr. Alcuin Evans states that there was a Gwas Teilo in Gwent, 
contemporary with the Prince Rhys, one of the donors mentioned in 
the charter; the descendants of both intermarried in the fourth 
and third generation, the bridegroom being Meredydd, son of Grif- 
fith, lord of Talley. 

8 This is the church land adjoining the river Cennen as it flows 
into the Towy at Llandeilo Fawr. Talhardd is a mile and a half 
south-west of Llandeilo. (A. Evans.) 

* Cefn Meirch is mentioned in Liber Landavensis, p. 322, as on 
the boundary of Llandeilo Fawr territory. ‘“ From Nantllwydd to 
Cefn Meirch, from Cefn Meirch towards Crug Pedill Bachan.” (A. 
Evans.) This is from a grant of (inter alia) “ Llandeilo Fawr, with 
its two territories”, by Noe ab Arthur, to the church of Llandaff. 

5 Llwyncynhwyra, a farm situate on the southern confines of the 
parish of Talley. 

6 Is Cennen, a hundred in the parish of Llandeilo Fawr. 

7 Cilmaenllwyd, one mile from Carreg Cennen Castle. 

8 One of the hamlets of the parish of Talley. Probably identical 
with Cyrhwm, a ruinated chapel in Talley parish, mentioned in 
Ecton’s Thesaurus. In this hamlet is the farm of Cilwr, which in- 
cludes the ancient tenement of Tir Gwaun y Mynach. 

® The boundaries of the land of Porthothin are set out later on 
in the charter. 

10 This farm stands one mile north-east from Llandyssil, and gives 
its name to a hamlet there, where there was also a chapel. 

11 Rhydowain is supposed to derive its name from a ford crossed 
by Prince Owain Gwynedd in 1137. It is situate four miles north- 
east from Llandyssil. (A. Evans.) 

12 Nant Cadivor, a stream that runs into the Teivi midway between 
the Cerdin and the Clettwr, and gave name to a farm on its banks. 
here is now a farm called Blaen Cwm Cadivor, a mile and a half 
north of Maerdrev. (A. Evans.) 

18 A mill called Geyron, on the Clettwr river, south of Alltyrodin. 

14 Moelhedawg, a farm at the foot of a mountain of the same name, 
four miles west of Llanwenog, 
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“Confirmationem eciam quam idem Resus per eandem cartam 
suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui de omnibus ecclesiis 
quas tunc possidebant in proprios usus quantum ad Dominum 
fundi pertinebat, de ecclesia Sancti Kynwil, cum capellis de 
Lansadurn et Lanurdam et Pistillsawil et Llanypymseint, et 
ceteris ad eandem spectantibus; Lanteilau Vaur cum capellis, 
et aliis pertinentiis suis, et de ecclesia Sancti David de Dinewr; 
ecclesia de Lantevassan, ecclesia Sancti Michaelis de Aberby- 
thych, et de capella de Karreckennen, Lanogwat Vaur cum capel- 
lis de Lanteilan Brunus et Lanehernyn, et capella Sancti 
Michaelis de Lechmeilir, et aliis pertinentiis suis; Lanteilau 
Brechva apud Keredigaun, et de ecclesia Sancti Michaelis de 
Penbryn, cum capellis de Baglan et Brithdir et Karlighest et de 
Porthothin et capella filiorum Ydwal filii Rael, et ecclesia de 
Lancoytmaur, et ecclesia de Berwic et ecclesia Sancti David de 
Dolhowel. 

“Donationem eciam et confirmationem quas Resus filius Resi 
junioris per cartam suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui in 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam, de porcione terre de Eskeir- 
nant, illam scilicet que est inter Nant Velin Coygs et fossatam 
factam ab amne Duleis sursum versus capellam, et ab illa 
fossata sursum per vallem usque ad magnum acervuim lapi- 
dum, et ab illo acervo lapidum usque ad Gwerncolmon, et ab illo 
loco fine inter nemus et campum ducente versus Blain Pen- 
veint usque ad fossatam, et ab illa fossata valle sursum ducente 
usque ad Cruc Cletwin et ab illo Cruc usque ad Carn Toll et a 
Carn Toll sursum usque Ryt Karreggaug super rivulum proxi- 
mum ultra Karn Toll, illo rivulo descendente usque ad hos- 
tium suum, ubi descendit in Krymlin. 

“Donationem eciam et concessionem quas idem Resus per 
eandem cartam suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui de tota 
terra inter rivulum descendentem de fonte Gueliant et Abba- 
tiam, et ab illo fonte totum nemus sursum usque ad Blainnant 
Cumbyr, et de tota terra illa que vocatur Eskeir Cuelin. 

“Confirmationem eciam quod idem Resus per eandem car- 
tam suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui, de omnibus terris, 
redditibus et possessionibus quas habent ex donatione Resi 
Magni proavi predicti Resi filii Resi, vel ex donatione cujuslibet 
heredum suorum vel aliorum magnatum Sudwalliz cum omni- 
bus libertatibus et utilitatibus que ex eis provenire poterant. 

“Confirmationem eciam quam Resus Resi filius Principis 
Sudwallie per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci pre- 
dicti, de omnibus terris yuas habuerunt ex donatione Gurgeneu 
et Rys filiorum Moridic, et filiorum eorundem, videlicet, Dauit 
isel et Prisel Meuric, Morgan et Morwan, prout hiis terminis 
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continentur, scilicet, ab acervo qui est terminus inter predictos 
et filios Heylin. juxta rivulum Naumhaur per transversum us- 
que ad crepidinem Moylwre, deinde per transversum in vadum 
Carregauc in rivulum Guen, deinde Guen in longitudine sui 
usque ad ortum, deinde per transversum usque Cwmbyr, illo 
ducente ad Croys, et illo ducente rivulo usque ad ortum suum, 
deinde valle ducente usque Blayn Pyb, et illo rivulo ducente 
usque Ryt Morynnyon, deinde Marleys ducente usque in alium 
Marleys, et ultimo Marleys ducente versus ortum usque ad 
ostium Nantywetiw et illo rivulo ducente usque in ortum suum 
deinde per transversum in Blotewen. 

“Confirmationem eciam quam Meredud filius Oweni per car- 
tam suam fecit eisdem Abbati et Conventui de omnibus terris 
ecclesiis et possessionibus quas habuerunt ex donatione patris, 
avi, proavi, vel avunculorum suvrum, seu ex donatione aliorum 
magnatum vel nobilium de Detheubarth in puram et perpetuam 
elemosinam quiete ab omni seculari exactione, possidendas et 
nominatim de terra que vocatur Mayrdreiv, Gwinnonit, Briny- 
ron, Ryt Ywein, Nant Kedivor, Kynbyt Ysallad, prout hiis ter- 
minis continentur, ab ostio Kerdin in Teivi versus ortum suum 
usque Aber Keveil, Keveil in longitudine sui usque ad ortum 
snum et ab ortu ejus per transversum usque Blayn Pant y 
Moch, Pant y Moch ducente ad fossam, inde descendentem, 
fossa illa ducente usque Kaletur, Kaletur usque Abermenei, 
Menei versus ortum suum Gwenn Ruth, ab inde usque ad 
fontem versus viam majorem venientem de Blan Nant Kedi- 
vor, et a fonte usque ad viam illam, et trans viam illam usque 
ad moram parvam, et ab illa mora usque Bleidbull, et a Bleid- 
bull recte usque Blan y Pantsych, et illa valle ducente usque 
Blan Nant Kedivor, illo rivulo descendente usque Aber y Ffyn- 
naun ab inde rivulo illius fontis in sursum ducente usque ad 
ortum suum, et ab inde versus viam ubi proxima est dicto fonti, 
et trans viam illam versus lapides magnos jacentes in campo, 
ab illis lapidibus per transversum usque Cayr Huvid, et a 
Cayr Huvid usque Corderwen, et ab inde usque ad fontem, fonte 
illo descendente usque ad pratum in valle, et inde versus Teivi, 
sicut satis noti sunt fines Teivi usque ad Aber Kerdin ubi cepit 
prima diffinitio. De terra eciam de Molhehedauc sicut hiis ter- 
minis continetur, ab Hescluyn arcaletur usque Cribin, ab inde 
Yr Carn, et ab inde fossato ducente usque Cruc, et a Cruc usque 
Carn super montem, ab inde usque Carn arall juxta Moyle 
Hedauc, ab inde ad lapidem album stantem in valle, ab inde 
usque Blayn Cathil, ab inde valle ducente usque Carn, et a Carn: 
usque Blayn Camnant, Camnant in longitudine sui usque Cale- 
tur, et Caletur usque Heslunen, Et de terra de Porthoin prout 
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hiis terminis continetur. A mari Hodin ducente in longitudine 
sui versus ortum suum usque Nant Porthwymunt, ab illo inde 
ducente usque in ortum suum, deinde fossa ducente, et postea 
per transversum usque ad fossam aquosam ulteriorem juxta ter- 
ram sitam filiorum Meayane, illa fossa ducente usque ad fossam 
Nant Helic, et inde Nant Helyc ducente in mare. Et de terris 
grangiarum de Gudgruc et de Brechva in omnibus finibus suis. 

“Donationem eciam concessionem et confirmacionem quas 
Willielmus de Breusa! de consilio et consensu uxoris sue et pro- 
borum virorum de Went per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Con- 
ventui loci predicti de tota terra ipsius Willielmi de Koet Gor- 
vynen et de Ribgoch inter amnem de Wenfrut et fossam que 
cadit de Creic Riein in Usyc juxta Ryt y Pystill, et illa predicta 
fossa extendente se usque ad verticem montis de Creic Riein et 
de inde usque Dar y Gicuran per transversum montis in bosco 
et plano in pratis et moris subtus terram et supra. Et de 
tota terra in campo Hubert apud Yskyryt Vechan in divisis et 
terminis in puram et perpetuam elemosinam. Et de pastura 
sua de Telari ad opus animalium fratrum suorum qui moram 
fecerint in predicta terra de Went. 

“Donationem eciam concessionem et confirmacionem quas 
Johannes de Braus? primogenitus Willielmi de Braus dominus 
de Ghoer per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci pre- 
dicti de terra illa que dicitur Killewen in finibus et pertinenciis 
suis. Et de terra illa que dicitur Kethlie Thrim inter fossam 
descendentem de Kethlie Wen sicut vadit in Leu et illum rivu- 
lum qui dicitur Leu’ cum bosco et plano pasturis moris et aquis 
et cum omni utilitate que exinde provenire poterit libere et 
quiete ab omni seculari exactione imperpetuum. 

“Confirmationem eciam quam idem Johannes per eandem 
cartam suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci predicti de terra in 
Gwent quas habuerunt ex dono W. de Breaus avi sui, si licet, 
Eue Skerit et inter Gwenfrud et Lanwenard‘ et de communi 
pastura animalibus fratrum habitantium in terris nominatis et 
de libertate et exactione cujuslibet tolonei in terra ipsius Jo- 
hannis. 

“Donationem eciam et concessionem quas Wyaun Maredud 
et Lyellyn filius Heylyn in perpetuam elemosinam fecerunt 
Sancte Marie Virgini et Sancto Augustino et canonicis loci pre- 


1 Died 1212. The localities specified in this grant are situate 
between Crickhowel and Abergavenny, in the vale of the Usk. (A. 
Evans.) 

? Son to the preceding, Died 1231-2. 

8 The river Lliw, a tributary of the Longhor, 

¢ Llanwenarth, one mile west of Abergavenny. 
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dicti de terra illa a Nantmaur! usque ad Goyd Gruc a Goydgruc 
usque ad fluvium Blodewen et inde ad Wenfrud et ubi Nant- 
maur cadit in Wenfrut in nemoribus campis pascuis et aquis. 
“Donationem eciam concessionem et confirmacionem quas 
heredes Madauc et Tudor, filiorum Ivor, scilicet Madauc Vychan 
et Trahaern filii Howel et Trahaern Vychan, Iorwerth filius 
Tudor et Lleucu soror ejus cum filiis et coheredibus suis, ex parte 
Ivor filii Gogaun per cartam suam fecerunt Abbati et Conven- 
tui loci predicti in puram et perpetuam elemosinam, de tota 
terra quam habent ex donatione Madauc et Tudor parentum 
suorum apud Brunoys et Brynguyn? et Llethuernant® secundum 
portionem illorum in predictis terris sicut hiis terminis contine- 
tur. O penn y dolt hit y foss Kilvach yr Eilyn, in finibus et 
terminis assignatis inter heredes Ivor et heredes Kyndelu, foss 
Kilvach yr Eilyn® yt y nant, or nant yr Wern® hyt y foss,’ y foss 
yn ygorthwyneb, versus ortum suum usque teir Dar ys syd yn 
Nan(t] Waeret Kynan, or teir Dar y fin yn y hyt hyt y penn uchaf, 
o penn y fin kymryd y tir hyt y nant, y nant yn ygorthoyneb 
hyt y Weun Rud, odyna kymer y foss ar traus y Weun Rudd’ a 
gerdha yma dan y Godor hyt y nant, y nant o foss y Godor hyt 
ygcleudach,® Cleudach hyt ygothi, Cothi yn y hyt hyt ymhen y 
dol hir, ubi incepit prima diffinitio in bosco et plano in pascuis 


1 The Nantmawr, flowing northerly, unites with the Gwenffrwd 
close to the east of Pencader in Carmarthenshire. Coed Grug is 
on the former river; and Blodeiyn joins the Gwenffrwd two miles 
before it reaches Penvadair. (A. Evans.) 

2 Bryngwyn seems to be now subdivided into farms bearing the 
names of Penllwyn Gwyn, Llwyngwyn, and Cwmgwyn, within the 
boundaries afterwards described. (A. Evans.) 

3 Llethrnant is now a farm situate between Melin Gwm village 
and the river Cothi' It is in the manor of Llechvraeth, of which 
Earl Cawdor is the lord. (A. Evans.) 

* This meadow, called Dol-hir, seems to be a field in Pant y 
Verddur farm, near White Mill, and four miles and a half east of 
Carmarthen. Mr. Alcuin Evans states that on the field in question 
there stood an ancient chapel, and lettered gravestones are still to 
be seen in its hedges. 

5 Gilvach yr Kilun, now called Gilvach, Gilvach Berthog, and 
Gilvach yr Evel, and divided into two farms. 

6 Werndrevi farm, close to Llanfihangel Church. 

7 Mr. A. Evans observes that this ditch is still traceable from 
Werndrevi towards Waun Rhydd. 

8 Waun Rhydd=the Common Field, a farm half a mile west of 
Llanfihangel Church. 

® Claudach, a stream running southward into the Cothy at Myn- 
achdy Mill. (A. Evans.) 
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et moris molendinis et piscariis et in omnibus proventibus super 
terram et subtus terram similiter cum pastura communi totius 
terre sue animalibus predictorum Abbatis et Conventus. 

“Donationem eciam concessionem et confirmacionem quas 
Kynvricus de Wistyn et Kynuricus Kynanh et filii Kynuryk 
Crach per cartam suam fecerunt eisdem Abbati et Conventui in 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam, de tota parte sua et tota parte 
pertinente ad Lewelinum Crach Coch et heredes suos in campo 
de Anwaeret Kynan, scilicet, de tribus acris et quarta parte 
unius acre et tota parte sua apud Berthloet et teir ystag apud 
Gwern yr Yspytty! et teir ystag apud Bon yr Avallen yn Ystrad 
Brunos, et de omni eo quod ad ipsos pertinuit jure hereditario 
in terris de Bryn Gwyn et de Llethvarnat issaf et de Llethvar- 
nat uchaf. 

“Donationem eciam et concessionem quas Grono ab Gwyn 
per cartam suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci predicti in 
puram et perpetuam elemosinam de dimidietate terra que dici- 
tur Cumbleauc. 

“Confirmationem eciam quam Resus filius Griffini per cartam 
suam fecit Abbati et Conventui loci predicti de terra ecclesie 
Sancti Michaelis de Penbryn prout hiis terminis continetur, a 
cimiterio ejusdem ecclesie magna strata ducente usque ad cru- 
cem, et a cruce eadem strata ducente usque ad vadum in Bern? 
versus Porthotny, ab inde Bern ducente usque in Seyt, et ex inde 
Seyt ducente usque in mare, ex altera parte a cimiterio usque 
Hodnant,’ et Hodnant usque mare. Ratas habentes et gratas eas 
pro nobis et heredibus nostris quantum in nobis est dilectis 
nobis in Christo Abbati et Conventui loci predicti et successo- 
ribus suis. Concedimus et confirmamus prout carte predicte 
rationabiliter testantur, et prout iidem Abbas et Conventus et 
predecessores sui predicti terras tenementa ecclesias et capellas 
predicta hactenus rationabiliter tenuerunt. In cujus rei testi- 
monium has litteras nostras fieri fecimus patentes. Teste me- 
ipso apud Westmonasterium vicesimo quarto die Marcii anno 
regni nostri decimo septimo” [1324]. 


It is doubtful whether all the advowsons and estates 
confirmed to the Abbey by this charter were granted 
to it either at its foundation or at periods preceding 


1 Said to be Cil Wern in the parish of Llangathen. 

2 Beron is the name of the stream which runs into the river 
Saeth, and the united streams fall into the sea midway between 
Penbryn and Aberporth. (A. Evans.) 

8 Now called Hoffnant. It falls into the sea on the north side of 
Penbryn, (A. Evans.) 
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the first valuation of the Abbey property of which we 
have record. When we come to deal with the return 
made by the Abbey, which is incorporated in what is 
termed the Taxatio of Pope Nicholas, of the year 1291, 
we shall have reason to doubt whether Talley was so 
wealthy at its foundation as the above charter would 
lead us to assume it to have been. The probability is 
that when the Abbot and Convent sought for the royal 
ratification of the bequests that had been made to 
them, they, so to speak, brought the document “ up to 
date”, by including within it all the churches that had 
become annexed to the Abbey by whatsoever means, 
by grant, by purchase, or by chicanery. The estates 
were, no doubt, obtained in the early days of the 
monastery, and in one case we have the independent 
record of the grant. ‘The names of the donors, where 
they can be identified, also go to show that the tempo- 
ralities of the Abbey had been bestowed for the erec- 
tion of the house and sustentation of its first inmates. 


(70 be continued. ' 











THE CROSS OF EIUDON, GOLDEN GROVE, 
CARMARTHENSHIRE. 
BY Je ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A.SCOT. 


(A descriptive Paper read on the Occasion of the Visit of the Cambrian Archao- 
logical Association to Golden Grove on Wednesday, August 10th, 1892, 
during the Llandeilo Meeting.) 

THE monument now before you does not occupy its 
original position, having been removed from Glansannan 
farm, 24 miles north-west of its present site, on the 
opposite side of the river Towy. Until the year 1853 
it stood on the top of a cairn of stones between the 
Afon-dulas and the Sannan, just above the point where 
they join and form one stream, which runs into the 
Towy two miles further down. The monument was 
known locally as the Llech Eidon, or the Stone of 
Eidon, whose name appears engraved upon it. It does 
not seem to have been directly associated with any 
ecclesiastical building, as is usually the case with stones 
of this description. The nearest church is that of 
Llanfihangel-fach-cillfargen, one mile to the north-east. 
Some of the place-names in the immediate neighbour- 
hood, such as Cefn Esgob and Ffynnon Deilo, higher 
up the valley, are suggestive of the connection of this 
district with the labours of the missionaries of the 
early Celtic Church. 

The monument gives its name to the hill on the 
west side of the valley of the Sannan, which is called 
Mynydd-llech-Kidon. There is nothing to show con- 
clusively the object for which the Llech Eidon was 
erected. It may have been placed over the grave of 
the deceased as a sepulchral monument, but judging 
from its size, and what we know of similar inscribed 
crosses in Ireland and elsewhere, it is far more likely 
to have been a memorial stone that did not necessarily 
mark the place of burial, and may very possibly have 
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been executed many years after the death of the person 
it commemorates. There are other instances of early 
crosses situated quite away from any church or other 
building, such as those at Carew, in Pembrokeshire ; 
Copplestone, in Devonshire; Hartshead, in Yorkshire ; 
and the Maiden Stone, in Aberdeenshire. In some of 
these cases there may have existed originally a church 
or burial ground near the cross, all traces of which have 
been afterwards obliterated ; others, like the Copple- 
stone cross, which is mentioned in a charter of King 
Edgar to one of his Thanes, Alfhere a.p. 974, in the 
Record Office,’ were possibly boundary stones ; and the 
remainder, no doubt, were intended for wayside crosses, 
where the pious traveller might rest for his devotions, 
as is done at the present day in Brittany. The art and 
inscriptions upon all crosses of the type we are now 
describing prove conclusively that their origin is eccle- 
siastical, rather than secular; yet guide books and 
antiquaries, whom one would expect to be better in- 
formed, continually repeat puerile local traditions to 
the effect that they mark the sites of battles, entirely 
ignoring the fact that there is not a single authentic 
instance of an ornamented cross ever having been used 
for such a purpose. 

The Llech Eidon was removed to its present position 
in 1853 by Lord Cawdor, in order that it should run 
less risk of being mutilated. The carving is in excellent 
preservation, and we venture to express a hope that it 
may be possible to protect this most interesting relic 
from the effects of weathering, by placing it under 
cover. Prof. Westwood also made an admirable sug- 
gestion, some years ago, that the original site at Glan- 
sannan should be marked by a stone inscribed with the 
date and circumstances of its removal. 

The Llech Eidon is first mentioned in Camden’s 
Britannia (Gibson’s edition, 1695, p. 627), where the 
inscription only is engraved. A good illustration and 
description from the pen of Prof. I. 0. Westwood, will be 


1 Journal of the British Archeological Association, vol. xxxiv, p. 122. 
5TH SER., VOL. X. 4, 
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found in the Archeologia Cambrensis, 4th Series, vol. ii, 
1871, p. 389, and the Lapidarium Wallia, p. 82. 
We now turn to the monument itself, the inscription 
and the ornamental designs sculptured upon it. The 
stone at present stands in the American garden at Golden 
Grove, and is fixed in a new base. It is the shaft of a 
cross, with a socket at the top for the reception of a 
head, either of the wheel shape, like those at Llantwit 
and at Margam, in Glamorganshire, or of the four-hole 
type, like those at Carew and at Nevern, in Pembroke- 
shire. The sides of the shaft have a distinct, though 
somewhat irregular, entasis, or curve outwards. The 
stone is 6 ft. 9 in. high; by 1 ft. 4 in. wide at the top, 
2 ft. 34 in. wide in the middle, and 2 ft. 2 in. wide at 
the bottom ; by 8 in. thick at the top, 94 in. thick in 
the middle, and 8 in. thick at the bottom. Those 
who have seen the crosses Samson at Llantwit Major, 
and at Carew and Nevern, cannot fail to have 
been struck with the many points they possess in com- 
mon with the Llech Eidon, suggesting that all four 
monuments are of the same period, and possibly the 
work of the same designer. 
The sculpture on the Llech Eidon is as follows :— 


Front.—Divided into four panels, containing: (1.) A key- 
pattern composed of T-shaped figures, arranged swastica-fashion 
around a central point, so that four of them completely fill a 
square, and the squares repeated four times. 





























No. 1, 


(14.) Interlaced work composed of two oval rings placed 
crosswise, the same design being repeated twice. 
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(2.) An inscription in one horizontal line in Hiberno-Saxon 
minuscules, reading Eiudon, a proper name, the modern form of 
which is Eidon. 

(3.) A key-pattern similar to that in the top panel, but the 
same design only repeated twice, instead of four times. 

(4.) A key-pattern composed of squares divided into two tri- 
angles by a diagonal line, with portion of another diagonal cross- 
ing it in the centre, the same design being repeated six times. 














Back.—Divided into three panels containing: (1.) Interlaced- 
work derived from a plait of sixteen cords by: introducing breaks 
jn differ ent — 
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Diagram of breaks in plait on top panel of back of Golden Grove Cross. 
4 3 
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(2.) Interlaced-work derived from a plait of twenty-four cords 
by introducing breaks in different places. 
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ng breaks on plait of second panel of back of Golden 
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(3.) A key-pattern, the setting-out lines of which form squares 
each divided into four triangles by two diagonals, there being 
round pellets in the triangular sinkings. 
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Right Side—Divided into three panels, each containing a 
key-pattern similar to that on the bottom panel of the front 
face of the shaft. 

Left Side.—Divided into three panels, each containing a key- 
pattern composed of T-shaped figures facing alternately in oppo- 
site directions, thus: T 7, T f. 


Ue Sue 


The T-shaped figures differ from those on the front face of 
the cross, in having a T in outline within the figure instead of 
an incised T. 

The points of similarity between the designs sculp- 
tured on the Llech Eidon and the crosses at Llantwit 
Major, Carew, and Nevern, are as follows: (1.) The 
inscriptions on all four of the stones are in Hiberno- 
Saxon minuscules, and enclosed within small panels 
surrounded by an incised line. (2.) The interlaced work 
on all four is of the kind known as broken plaitwork. 
(3.) Crossed and interlaced oval rings occuron all four. 






































No. 4. 


(4.) The key-pattern formed of T-shaped figures is 
to be seen on all of them. 

(5.) Also the key-pattern formed of squares divided 
into two triangles by a diagonal. 
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(6.) Lastly, the pelleted key-pattern, the setting-out 
lines of which form squares divided into four triangles 
by two diagonal, is common to all. 

It may now be asked, do these resemblances afford 
us any clue by which to fix the date of the Llech Eidon? 
And I can reply, most assuredly ; for if the identifica- 
tion of the Samson of the Llantwit Cross with the Sam- 
son whose name appears as a witness to a grant of 
Meuric ap Arthmael, circa a.D. 848, the other stones 
mentioned’ must also most probably be of the ninth 
century also. 

Let us see how far this is confirmed by a comparison 
of the ornament on the Llech Eidon with that on crosses 
in other parts of Great Britain, and in the Hiberno- 
Saxon MSS. of the same period. The nearest approach 
to the kind of interlaced work on the Llech Eidon is 
to be found on the Copplestone Cross, in Devonshire 
(earlier than a.D. 974), and on the St. Neot and St. 
Cleer Crosses, in Cornwall (both undated).? The crossed 
and interlaced rings are not uncommon throughout all 
Celtic art, but are perhaps more frequently found in 
Cornwall than anywhere else.’ The peculiar key-pat- 
tern, formed of four T-shaped figures, is not at all a 
usual one on sculptured stones, the only instance I 
know of being on a cross-shaft at Norham, in North- 
umberland.*? In the MSS., however, it occurs more fre- 
quently, as for example, in the Gospels of MacRegol, in 
the Bodleian Library, at Oxford (circa a.p. 820); in 
the Gospels of Durrow, in the Library of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin (4.D. 879 to 916); in the Gospels, 1 E. vi, 
in the British Museum (eighth or ninth century) ; and 
in the Cologne Penetentiale.* The pelleted key-pattern 


1“ Life of St. Cadoc”, in Rees’ Lives of Cambro-British Saints 
(Welsh MSS. Society), p. 389. 

2 Journal of the British Archeological Association, vol. xlv, p. 325, 
and Journal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, vol. x, p. 37. 

8 Stuart’s Sculptured Stones of Scotland, vol. ii, p. 127. 

‘ For illustrations of MSS. see Professor Westwood’s Miniatures 
of the Irish and Anglo-Saxon MSS., and Paleographia Pictoria Sacra, 
and the Publications of the Palesographical Society. 
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is rare, both on stones out of Wales, and in the MSS. 
There are, however, instances on sculptured slabs at 
Rosemarkie, in Ross-shire, and Govan, near Glasgow ; 
and in the Gospels of MacDurnan, in the Lambeth 
Palace Library (A.D. 885 to 927). 

The evidence adduced, therefore, points unmistakabl 
to the ninth century as the period when the Llech 
Kidon was erected, and I can only say, in conclusion, 
that if we are ever to solve the many interesting prob- 
lems connected with the early Christian monuments of 
Wales, it must be by a minute analysis of their orna- 
mental peculiarities, supplemented by a comparison of 
the results with the decorative features of the Hiberno- 
Saxon, Carlovingian, and Lombardic MSS., and the 
sculpture of the crosses in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. 

The illustrations of the Llech Eidon have been pre- 
pared by the help of rubbings made by the Rev. Canon 
G. F. Browne, F.S.A., and some admirable photographs 
taken by Mr. T. Mansel Franklen. I am much in- 
debted to both these gentlemen for their kind assist- 
ance. A good photograph of the front of this cross 
can be obtained from Messrs. Howell and Adams, of 
Carmarthen. 

There are one or two slight differences between my 
interpretation of the pattern of the interlaced work 
in the two upper panels of the back of the Cross, and 
Canon Browne’s and Prof. Westwood’s. In the ex- 
planatory diagrams I have taken Canon Browne’s views 
as being correct, although they do not seem to agree 
with the photographs in some places. 

The plates showing the four sides of the cross-shaft 
are to a scale of one-twelfth full size. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR AN ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SURVEY OF WALES. 


BY J. ROMILLY ALLEN, ESQ., F.S.A.SCOT. 


THE want of a series of maps specially prepared in 
order to show the geographical distribution of the dif- 
ferent classes of antiquities of Great Britain has long 
been felt, and some of the English county archeologi- 
cal societies have already commenced to supply this 
deficiency. To the Kent Archeological Society belongs 
the credit of having published the first map of the 
kind, in co-operation with the Society of Antiquaries. 
Since the Map of Kent was issued in the Archeologia, 
others of Cumberland and Hertfordshire have been 
taken in hand. 

Not wishing to be behind their English brethren, the 
Committee of the Cambrian Archeological Association 
has directed its serious attention to a similar scheme 
for Wales; and as the matter will be brought up again 
for discussion at the Meeting at Shrewsbury next 
Spring, I propose to offer a few suggestions which I 
hope may help to clear the way for the practical attain- 
ment of the desired object by placing something defi- 
nite before the members. 

Firstly, I take it, the things which require to be 
marked upon an archeological map are—every trace of 
human occupation in ancient times (or, in other words, 
all remains of man and his handiwork) within the 
given area. Some simple system must now be devised 
by means of which these remains may be classified and 
indicated on a map by distinctive symbols. It is pos- 
sible to arrange all the things required to be marked 
on an archeological map under one of the following 


heads :— 
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(1) Human remains - : . oe 


(2) Fixed structures - - . @ 

(3) Sculptured or inscribed monuments - /\_ 

(4) Portable objects - - - C) 

(5) Roads - - ; + ‘seeneieeaees 

(6) Lines of defence - - =e 
(7) Boundaries’ - - - «a ae i 

(8) Sites of battles - - - Crossed Swords. 


The symbols selected to represent each of the first 
four are the most elementary geometrical shapes, viz., 
the diamond, square, triangle, and circle; the next 
three by various kinds of lines; and the last by two 
crossed swords. The advantage of using the square, 
triangle, and circle, is that by placing a letter within 
the figure each particular kind of structure, monument, 
or object may be further defined. Thus structures can 
be classified according to the use for which they were 
intended, as follows :— 


(1) Domestic - 


[= 


= 
= 


(2) Military - 
(3) Sepulchral - 
(4) Religious 


(5) Public 


elec 


(6) Engineering - 
(7) Manufacturing - z 


Monuments can he divided into three classes :— 
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(1) Sculptured - - - . Ser. 
(Q)Inctibed 8 - - - - AX 
(3) Sculptured and inscribed = - - Jan. 


It would be quite impossible to classify portable ob- 
jects according to the use for which they were intended, 
without making the system of symbolism too compli- 
cated. The material seems to supply the earliest 
method of discriminating between the different kinds 
of objects. Thus :— 


(1) Of stone - - - - 











(2) ,, bronze - - - - 
(3) ,, iron - - - 
(4) ,, gold, silver, copper, brass, etc. - 
(5) ,, pottery or glass - - - 
(6) ,, wood or other vegetable material 


(7) ,, bone or other animal material 


(8) Coins, seals, etc. - - 


(9) Miscellaneous - - 


QBOOQOO0O0® 


I propose to arrange all the structures, etc., under 
four periods, as regards their probable age, and to indi 
cate each period by a distinctive colour. Thus :— 


(1) Prehistoric, including ages of stone, bronze, and 

iron - - . - - Black 
(2) Romano-British, a.p. 1-400 - 2 - Red 
ti Early Christian, a.p. 400-1000 - - - Green 
(4) Medieval, a,p, 1000-1500 > . - Blue 
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Where the structures, etc., at any particular place 
are of more than one period, the symbol may be 
coloured to show the oldest period, and the subsequent 
periods represented by underlining the symbol with 


other colours, thus [>] 


When a structure, etc., no longer exists on the site 
marked, an asterisk may be placed against the symbol, 
* 


thus 


The object of the symbols is to give a general idea 
of the geographical distribution of the various classes 
of ancient remains in the quickest and most direct 
way; but it is not intended that the symbols should 
take the place of full descriptive particulars of the re- 
mains. These will be given in a list to accompany each 
sheet of the map, and a number affixed to the symbol 


will refer to this list, thus a 


It is evident that, as a necessary preliminary to the 
preparation of an archeological map of Wales, complete 
classified lists must be made of all the ancient remains 
throughout the Principality. Now that the Index to 
the first four Series of the Arch. Camb. has been pub- 
lished, it would not be difficult to make lists of all 
those remains which have been already described and 
illustrated in our Journal ; and the lists might be con- 
siderably enlarged by going through all the county 
histories and other topographical works relating to 
Wales.’ 

When the lists were made as perfect as possible, in- 
cluding references to the book where each remain was 
described, the whole of the antiquities could then be 
marked upon the Ordnance Map (scale, 6 inches to the 
mile). For this purpose two sets of sheets of the 6-inch 
Ordnance Map of the whole of Wales would be re- 
quired : one set to be kept by the Director of the Arche- 

1 Mr. Stephen Williams, F.S.A., has compiled a list of Monu- 


mental Effigies in Wales, which will appear in the April number of 
the Journal. 
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ological Survey, and the other to be sent to workers in 
the various districts, who would verify the antiquities 
already marked, and add others from personal know- 
ledge or information received in the locality. The 
sheets belonging to the ss ge set would be sent out 
from time to time, as might be deemed desirable, and 
when returned to the Director, he would transfer the 
newly added remains to the other sheets kept perma- 
nently by him. 

The system suggested would not be merely adopted 
as a temporary expedient, but would go on continu- 
ously as long as the Cambrian Archeological Associa- 
tion exists. 

When the antiquities in any one county were suff- 
ciently exhaustively worked out, a map of that county 
might then be published, on a reduced scale, by means 
of photography or otherwise. 

As to the practical means of carrying out the project, 
it will certainly be necessary to raise a small fund in 
the first instance for the purchase of maps and other 
expenses, and to obtain a sufficient number of volunteer 
workers to carry out such investigations as would be 
required in each district. It would be very desirable 
also to act in concert with the Director of the Ordnance 
Survey at Southampton, and to obtain from him all the 
information already collected by his department relat- 
ing to Welsh antiquities. In return for this assistance 
it would be an advantage to the Ordnance Survey to 
have all their maps critically examined by specialists in 
each branch of archeological research. 

The preparation of a map of the whole of Wales, 
showing every description of ancient remain, would be 
a formidable undertaking, and could only be done by 
degrees ; but at the same time the general plan on 
which the work is to be carried out should be arranged 
beforehand. For this purpose it would be well to ob- 
tain the Index-Map for the 6-inch Survey of Wales, 
and divide each county into districts containing a town 
which would serve as a convenient centre for exploring 
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the surrounding neighbourhood. Each district would 
consist of so many sheets of the 6-inch Ordnance Map, 
and would be bounded by the margins of the sheets. 
The districts should be made rectangular, and of as 
nearly equal area as possible. It would probably be 
found best to make a commencement with one or two 
such districts as an experiment, chosen with reference 
to the workers available, its richness in ancient re- 
mains, and its accessibility. 

In conclusion, a list is given showing the kinds of 
fixed structures that would come under each different 
heading :— 

Domestic. — Cave-dwellings, rock-shelters, under- 
ground houses, hut-circles, pit-dwellings, beehive-cells, 
walled villages, lake-dwellings, crannogs. 

Military.— Enclosed earthworks, stone forts, dykes. 

Sepulchral.—Menhirs, circles of stones, avenues of 
stones, groups of stones, cromlechs, covered galleries, 
cairns, chambered cairns, cists, cemeteries. 

Religious.—Sacred enclosures, temples, altars, holy 
wells. 

Public.— Baths, basilicas, amphitheatres. 

Engineering.—Roads, quarries, mines, bridges, har- 
bours, quays, causeways, aqueducts, conduits, sewers, 
irrigation-works. 

Manufacturing. —Flint-factories, smelting works, pot- 
teries, mills. 


The above list is merely intended to be suggestive, 
and does not pretend to be complete at all. 
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Ear.ty Etanotocy or tHe BritisH Istzs, being the Rhind Lectures 
on Archwology in Dec. 1889. By Joun Ruys, M.A., Professor 
of Celtic at Oxford. 


Tue earliest human remains in these islands have been found asso- 
ciated with extincf mammals. Kent’s Hole Cavern in Devonshire, 
and the stratified gravel of Hoxne in Suffolk, have furnished human 
bones: and teeth which were contemporaneous with the fossil ele- 
plant, the rhinoceros, and the cave-bear. Chipped flint weapons 
and instruments of horn and bone accompany these human remains, 
and thus bear mute testimony to the existence and work of man in 
this part of the world shortly after the last glacial period, when as 
yet, probably, Great Britain was joined to the continent of Europe, 
and its features were entirely different from those which obtain to- 
day. This “drift period”, as it is called, was probably separated 
from our own time by tens of thousands of years, and consequently 
we can hardly hope to find any links of history which may connect 
us with it. 

Quite apart, however, from these evidences of the earliest man, 
we have clear testimony that Great Britain was occupied in approx- 
imately historic times by more than one race before the coming of 
the Romans. 

In Greenwell and Rolleston’s British Barrows (Oxford Press, 1877) 
we have a full account of the contents of various kinds of barrows 
examined by Canon Greenwell, and of Professor Rolleston’s mea- 
surements of the human remains found within them. The result of 
these investigations may be thus briefly stated. In the barrows 
belonging to the earliest period, that is to a time anterior to the 
use of metals, all the skulls found were, without exception, dolicho- 
cephalic. A dolicho-cephalic skull is one whose breadth in relation 
to its length (regarded from above) does not exceed that of 72 to 
100. 

In the later barrows, where bronze implements are discovered, 
both dolicho-cephalic and brachy-cephalic crania (7.¢., round skulls) 
are found, and that, too, in nearly equal proportions. Sir William 
Wilde discovered also representatives of these two types in Ireland, 
and Professor Daniel Wilson (Brit. Assoc. Report, 1850) assigns the 
skulls of the earliest Scottish race to the same two classes, regard- 
ing them both as pre-Celtic. The typical dolicho-cephalic skulls 
have been found in what is known as long barrows, and associated 
with weapons of flint or stone, and implements of horn or bone. 
Barrows of this kind have been found as far north as Caithness, and 
also in Yorkshire, but especially in the south-west of England. 


/ 
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The round barrows are of the bronze period, and contain, as already 
stated, examples of both dolicho-cephalic and brachy-cephalic crania. 
Prof. Rolleston refers to a third variety of remains, which brings 
probably our pre-Roman races in Great Britain up to three. ‘The 
few skulls which I have been able to examine’’, he adds, “or to 
read of, from interments of what is called the late Celtic period (the 
period intervening between the close of the bronze age and the 
establishment of the Roman power in this country), have been 
dolicho-cephalic....... The dolicho-cephalic late Celt, however, dif- 
fered probably from the dolicho cephalic inhabitants of these islands 
in the stone age in being light instead of dark-haired.” (Op. cit., p. 
636.) They differed also, he tells us, in the height of the females,who, 
relatively to men, were much shorter in the stone age than among 
the Celts. He adds later on, that while the Anglo-Saxon skulls 
agree “with the long barrow series in being dolicho-cephalic, and 
while, in a few instances, skulls from these two series were very 
clearly like each other, there was, nevertheless, no great difficulty 
in distinguishing between these two series also,” (Jbid., p. 644.) 

Canon Greenwell tells us that the round barrows yield few 
bronze implements, and that, too, of the simplest character (e.g., 
plain flat axe, dagger, knife, and awl). In the numerous finds, in- 
dependent of burials, there are, on the contrary, swords, flanged and 
socketed axes, and other implements, showing a plentiful supply of 
bronze, and an increased skill. Canon Greenwell argues from this 
that the barrows are of the early bronze age, when swords were not 
yet made, and when bronze was not in common use. 

As to the burials attributed to the iron age, that is, before the 
coming of the Romans, Canon Greenwell thinks that there are few 
in Great Britain, those at Cowlam, Arras, and Hessleskew, on the 
Wolds, being the most noted. He draws attention to the fact that 
glass beads are found in such interments, and that the remains are 
of a dolicho-cephalic people, who were not, in his opinion (which he 
gives hesitatingly), a new race, but representatives of the older neo- 
lithic, long-skulled inhabitants of the country. 

The crannog lately examined at Glastonbury furnishes, besides a 
spear-head and some other small implements in iron, several bronze 
objects of artistic design; but no human remains have yet been 
found. It belongs conjecturally to the period between 200 B.c. and 
100 a.p. ; but we know from instances in Ireland and Scotland that 
these crannogs were used in comparatively late times. 

Extending our survey to the adjoining Continent, Professor Broca 
tells us that the most ancient skulls of Western Europe are all 
dolicho-cephalic; while according to Sir Henry Dryden the Bretons, 
compared, as to the whole race, with the English, are brachy- 
cephalic, the peasantry being much less so than the middle class. 
The bronze period Briton “very closely resembles” (Prof. Rolleston 
writes) “‘the brachy-cephalous Dane of the neolithic period”,—a 
class largely represented by mediseval Danes, and still common in 
Denmark. The skulls of the Swiss lake-dwellers, of both stone and 
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bronze period alike, belong, according to His and Riitimeyer, to the 
massive dolicho-cephalic type. 

From examinations of ancient skulls from cemeteries in the 
Basque country, Broca, Velasco, Prof. Virchow, and others, have 
shown that two types existed amongst these people,—a dolicho- 
cephalic of about index 77 as an average, and a brachy-cephalic of 
more than 80. 

It is clear, from what has been said, that the ethnology of the 
early races, not only of the British Isles, but of the Continent of 
Europe, presents not a few difficulties, and any light which may be 
thrown upon it from other sources than the revelations of the pick 
and shovel will be heartily welcome. Who were these ancient 
dolicho-cephalic people, and in what relation did they stand to the 
brachy-cephalic type? Have they also descendants among us now, 
and where are we to look for them ? These are interesting questions. 

It was with the aim of still further elucidating these ethnological 
problems that Professor Rhys delivered his Rhind Lectures, the 
title of which heads this notice. No man, it may be safely said, 
could be better fitted than he to supplement the information yielded 
by the British barrows. By bringing to bear upon it the results of 
his far-reaching linguistic studies, and his minute acquaintance 
with all the earliest literary sources of knowledge about these 
islands, he could not fail to throw new light upon a question which 
has baffled, up to the present, the acumen of our most learned his- 
torians. He has all the elements of a great discoverer. Daring 
and adventurous above custom, he is, nevertheless, cautious, and 
seeks rather than avoids any evidence which may be adverse to the 
generalisations to which his wide inductions lead him. These Lec- 
tures exhibit all these qualities,—his enterprise, his caution, his 
anxiety to leave nothing out of consideration which may have a 
bearing upon his subject. 

The first Lecture is devoted to giving us a bird’s-eye view of lin- 
guistic areas in Western Europe hefore and after the beginnings of 
history. The Celtic branch of the Aryan-speaking peoples were 
divided, from prehistoric times, into two families. The one branch 
was distinguished by its preservation of the pronunciation of an 
original gv sound, and by its retention of an original long w vowel ; 
while in the other the gv sound is changed to p, and the @ is un- 
rounded to%. The first of these branches is linguistically repre- 
sented to-day by the Irish, Gaelic, and Manx-speaking peoples (Goi- 
delic), and the latter by the Welsh and Bretons (Brythonic). With 
the former, mac (representing an earlier maqut) means son, boy; a 
form which was represented in early Welsh, or Brythonic, by mapi, 
later map, and now simply ap. Similarly the Brythonic-speaking 
peoples resolved the u in such Goidelic words as din into din. Those 
who preserve the qv sound Prof. Rhys calls Q Celts, and those who 
change it into p he calls P Celts. 

“It is morally certain”, Prof. Rhys says, “that at some distant 
epoch the seaboard of Enrope, from Holland to Spain, was in part 
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occupied by Celts of the Q group.” This was the first wave of men 
of Aryan speech who were pushing to the west and south, or who 
were driven in this direction by a second wave of people of the P 
group. This Q group gradually occupies areas farthest removed 
from the point of departure, appearing not only in the west and 
south of Gaul, but in Spain, in South Britain, Ireland, and in the 
islands and Highlands of Scotland; and behind it we find, as a 
rule, peoples belonging to the P group, who succeed in robbing it of 
its most eastern possessions. Cssar’s divisions of Gaul represent, 
according to Prof. Rhys, these two elements, together with a third 
(Aquitaine), which the Professor reckons as of non-Aryan speech. 
The Q group are roughly represented, according to Professor Rhys, 
by the inhabitants of the region called Celtica, while the Gauls and 
Belge are included by him among the peoples of the P group. 

The change of an original qv into p, and the long ~ into 2, is not 
confined to the “ Gallo-Brythonic” Celts. The Osco-Umbrians of 
Italy, the Doric Greeks, and the Phrygio-Carian conquerors of Asia 
Minor, according to Prof. Rhys, made the same changes; and un- 
able to regard this change as a natural development of Aryan 
speech, he traces it to a common contact of all these peoples with a 
non-Aryan elément. The place of contact he assumes to have been 
somewhere in the Alpine region of Central Europe, where the early 
representatives of the P group of Aryans had “ conquered or assimi- 
lated and subdued” a non-Aryan race, who, in his opinion, were 
probably the makers of the Alpine lake-dwellings. Hence took 
place, probably, the descent of the Dorians into the Balkan penin- 
sula, and hence the Osco-Umbrian peoples of Italy. Here, too, was 
the probable centre from which issued the Gauls who peopled 
northern France, and who overran Italy and the East, and planted 
the name Galatia in Asia Minor. 

Prof. Rhys thus regards the P group as a mixed race, and would 
ascribe to their British representatives the brachy-cephalic skulls 
found in the round barrows of England. Prof. Rolleston, Daniel 
Wilson, and the researches of Sir William Wilde in Ireland, are, as 
we have seen, not quite in favour of this view. 

This, it will be readily acknowledged, is a brilliant generalisation, 
and explains many things which sadly needed explaining. It has 
its difficulties, however, and much fuller evidence will be needed 
before it can take its place among established truths. One finds it 
hard to realise that Gauls and Dorians, Oscans and Umbrians, and 
Phrygio-Carians, were ever closely associated in one home after the 
dispersion of the original Aryan-speaking peoples. Latins and 
Greeks of the Q group are too closely allied, in a linguistic point of 
view, with Oscans, Umbrians, and Dorians of the P family to make 
easily credible a common origin of the speech-modifications of the 
P peoples, apart from the original Aryan centre. 

In the second Lecture Prof. Rhys deals with the evidence of con- 
tact between the @ or Goidelic group and the non-Aryan aborigines 
in Ireland and in ancient Alba (Scotland). This evidence is mainly 
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one of personal nomenclature. Among early Goidelic personal 
names we find many involving such elements as Mog=slave, Via= 
champion, Mael=tonsured, Céle—companion, Giolla—servant. Thus 
we have Mog-Néit=slave of Néit (the war-god of the ancient Goi- 
dels), Nia Corb—Corb’s champion; Mael-Patraic—the tonsured 
(man) of St. Patrick, etc. 

It may be well to call Prof. Rhys’ attention here to the fact that 
he makes the Mael in Mael-Genn, Maelbeth, and Maelchon (pp. 28, 
29, 30), to mean bald or tonsured, while he recognises elsewhere 
that the latter Mael represents quite a different element, 1.e., an 
earlier Magli, which in his Welsh Philology he rightly specifies. 
Maelchon can thus hardly mean “ Hound’s slave”, as it is regarded 
elsewhere as representing an early Maglocune. 

The formula of such names as those just cited he regards as non- 
Aryan, and as witnesses to a fusion of the Goidels with an alien 
race. This, he thinks, is rendered more probable by the frequent 
use, in Goidelic personal names, of Cv (Welsh Ci)—dog; 1.e., Ci- 
Corb—Corb’s hound. The formula referred to reminds one, he says, 
of such Semitic forms as Obed-Edom, Abdiel—the servant of God ; 
and he evidently considers the Goidelic instances to have no paral- 
lels in other Aryan languages. He seems also to regard the Cz 
combinations to be abnormal, and to indicate the survival of a kind 
of non-Aryan totemism. But what about such Teutonic names as 
Godiscalc, Odalscalc, where scale is the modern German schalk—= 
servant ?, And what about the Latin ancus=servant, in such forms 
as Ancus Martius, and the Sabine Cupencus? There are also, as 
Prof. Rhys knows, many personal names involving “ hound” among 
Aryan-speaking peoples ; and the name Hundi (called also Hvelpr) 
and Hundison, is not confined to the instance cited in the Lecture. 
Still it is very singular that names made up in the way noted should 
be so numerous among the Goidels, and so few among the Brythons, 
and therefore Prof. Rhys’ conjecture may turn out to be well founded. 

In his next Lecture Professor Rhys endeavours to sift out of the 
legendary history of Ireland any grains of truth it may contain 
bearing upon the non-Aryan peoples encountered by the intruding 
Goidels. 

Emer and Erem (gen. Erimon), two sons of Mil, divided, accord- 
ing to the legend, Ireland between them ; and Erem is represented 
as having, like Romulus, slain his brother. Prof. Rhys sees here a 
reminiscence of the contest of the two races for the possession of 
the country. Emer (written also Eber and Ir, the changes in the 
form being in keeping with the laws of Goidelic speech) represents 
the non-Aryan element; and this name is the source of the most 
ancient appellation of Ireland,—Iverio, [uverna (from Juvenal and 
P. Mel4), ‘Iovépvo: of Ptolemy; “the Erna” (genitive plural, Erann), 
with which may be compared the Yberiones of the Confession of 
St. Patrick. Thus Hibernia and Erin (gen. of Eriu) are alike sur- 
vivals of the ancient non-Aryan name of the country. Two other 
poetic designations of Ireland were ‘‘ Banba” and “ Fodla”, which 
Prof. Rhys regards as also non-Aryan. 
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The curious point about these names is that they are found, 
according to Prof. Rhys, also in the Pictish region of Scotland,— 
Sraith-Hirend (Strathearn), the Loch and river Earn preserving the 
genitive plural of Erna; while Bamff in Perthshire, and Athole (z.¢., 
Ath-fodla), represent Banba, the wife of Mac Cuill, and Fodla, wife 
of Mac Cecht; both associated with the non-Aryan element in Ire- 
land, ¢.¢., with the Cruithne or Pict. 

The essentially Pictish provinces in Scotland take their names, 
according to a quatrain ascribed to St. Columba, from the seven 
sons of Cruithne, ¢.g., Cait (Caithness), Ce (cf. the Geona Cohors of 
Adamnan’s Life of Columba), Cirig (Mag-Girginn—mearns), Fib 
(Fife), Fotla (Ath-fotla, Athole), Fidach (Glenn Fiddich ?), and 
Fortrenn, identified with the district of that name. 

It is certainly singular that the districts in Ireland associated 
with the rule of Emer and his sons are also those in which we find 
mention of the Cruithni, ¢.g., north-eastern Ulster, Meath, Roscom- 
mon, and part of Munster. The Dalriads of North Antrim and the 
Dalaradians of South Antrim and Down were both, Prof. Rhys 
thinks, Pictish, although the term Cruithni is limited in history to 
the Dalaradians, while the former are called Scots; the distinction 
between them, Professor Rhys thinks, is one of language, not of 
race, the Pictish Scots having adopted the speech of the Goidels 
before they invaded Argyleshire. 

In the next Lecture we pass over into Scotland, where Prof. 
Rhys endeavours to show us the distribution of races at the time 
when the Roman and Greek historians and geographers take notice 
of them. 

Before discussing the new views put forward here by Prof. Rhys 
it may be well to give a slight résumé of what we know of ancient 
Alba (Scotland) from the classical writers :— 

Tacitus, who wrote the Life of Agricola, 97 a.D., gives us an 
account of Agricola’s campaign (81 A.D.) in what is now known as 
Scotland. He mentions the following names :—Caledonia, Clota 
(Clyde), Bodotria (Firth), Ad Taum (Tay), Horesti, Mons Gram- 
pius, where Agricola fought a battle with Calgacus and his big- 
limbed and red-haired Caledonians armed with their long, pointless 
swords and small shields. . 

After this campaign of Agricola we hear of no further intrusion 
of Roman legions into Alba until after the time of Hadrian, who 
about 120 a.p. is known to have built the Wall from Newcastle to 
Carlisle in order to preserve the Roman province from the incur- 
sions of the northern barbarians. In the time of Antoninus Pius, 
Lullius Urbicus (about 140 a.p.) is able to place a further restraint 
upon these incursions by a rampart extending from the Clyde to the 
Forth. 

The Greek geographer, Ptolemy, who flourished about 120 a.p., 
gives us a topographical account of Britain which, as far as the 
region south of the Solway and the Vedra (? Wear) is concerned is 
fairly accurate. North of this he places Scotland almost east and 
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west, and gives names of northern tribes of which we do not find 
any mention elsewhere. No tribe except the Caledonians, no town, 
no rivers, except Glotta Aistuarium (the Clyde), Bodera Aistuarium 
(the Forth), Tava Aistuarium (the Tay); no island, except the 
Orcades, seems to have been cailed before or since by the names 
which appear on his map. No inscription or coin confirms these 
names, and a further evidence of his ignorance of this region is the 
absence of the notice of anything like mountains within it. The 
Itineraries furnish no information about Scotland, as they stop at 
Hadrian’s Wall. We find from Dion Cassius (abridged by Xiphi- 
linus) that in the year 201 the Roman General, Virius Lupus, 
purchased peace from the Meats, a tribe of central Scotland, who 
are mentioned here for the first time, but who appear afterwards in 
Adamnan’s Life of Columba as Miati. According to the same 
writer, Severus reconquered (A.D. 208) the country between Had- 
rian’s and Antonine’s Wall, and pushed beyond the latter to the 
most northern parts touched by Agricola. Remains of Roman 
Roads are said to be traceable from Falkirk to Stirling through 
Strathern to Perth, and thence through Forfar, Mearns, and Aber- 
deen to the Moray Firth, and are probable witnesses to this cam- 
paign, which would seem after all to have been a failure, ending 
in the death of Severus at York, in 211. Until the time of Con- 
stantius (A.D. 303) the further history of Northern Britain is un- 
known. In 305 he is represented (by Eumenius the Panegyrist) 
as having defeated the tribes between the walls called “ the Cale- 
donians and other Picts’’, a name now first heard. After the death 
of Constantius at York we have another fifty years of darkness, 
until we hear, through Ammianus Marcellinus (360 a.p.), of the 
Scots (for the first time, if we set aside the words of the Panegyrist 
of Constantius), who with the Picts are represented as making a 
descent upon the Roman Province, and that, too, in terms which 
imply that they had previously passed the Southern Wall. Am- 
mianus recounts that four years later the Picts (which he divides 
into Dicaledonians and Vecturiones), Saxons, Scots, and Attacotts, 
were a perpetual source of anxiety to the Britons. Theodosius re- 
pulsed them (368), recovering the region between the Walls, which, 
in honour of the reigning Emperor, he called Valentia. The exi- 
gencies of the Empire leading to the reduction of the Roman 
troops in Britain, furnished occasion to new raids of Picts and 
Scots, who, although they were driven beyond the Northern Wall 
by Stilicho, had soon a free hand when, somewhat prior to 409 a.D., 
the Roman garrisons were permanently removed. The extent of 
the British element at this time in Scotland was probably marked 
by the Cumbres (on the Clyde) and Altclyde (Dumbarton), and ex- 
tended south to and beyond Cumberland. The Dalriadic Scots 
are represented as having passed over from Ulster into Argyleshire 
early in the sixth century, but it appears from the preceding re- 
ferences that they must have been in Alba long before. The Picts 
seem to have been the predominant element at this time; the name 
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of the “ Picts’ Wall” suggesting their presence close to the Roman 
Province. The Northumbrian Angles in the seventh century had 
driven a wedge between the Britons of Wales and those of Strath- 
clyde. In Bede’s time (674-735) the Angles occupy the region 
south of the Forth and as far as Galloway, and we have thus in 
Britain, as Bede himself recounts, languages of five peoples— 
Angles, Britons, Scots, Picts, and Latins. 

In this brief sketch we have a kind of groundwork for dealing 
with Professor’s Rhys’s fourth lecture. 

This lecture is taken up with the geographical terms used by 
Ptolemy for tribes north of the Clyde and Forth, and with some of 
the tribe-names mentioned by other authorities. The Vectwriones 
(which Professor Rhys reads, and doubtless rightly, Vertwriones), he 
identifies with the Province of Fortrenn, that is, approximately, 
with Menteith and Mearns. 

These Verturiones and the Meatz (which he connects with a 
Welsh word, Meiddio, to dare) he makes to have been Brythons ; 
but, as we have seen, Ammianus Marcellinus describes the Ver- 
turiones as Picts, and the Brythonic origin of the Meats is not 
quite clear. It is worth considering here whether the form Ver- 
turiones, if it be the correct reading, may not be connected with 
place-names in Pictish Scotland which have a Goidelic or Picto- 
Goidelic, and not a Brythonic form, e.g., Forteviot, which appears 
as Forthuirthabaicht ; Forthrev (also Fothrev), Fothrik. 

‘‘Fotharta” is a name found associated in early Irish annals 
with places which have been cleared of woods. Two mudern repre- 
sentatives of this word are Forth in Carlow and Forth in Wexford. 
The Fothrithi of the Register of S. Andrew’s (Reeves, Culdees, 
p- 129) seems associated with Fothribh, which in Irish means a 
forest: a Cuil-fothribh in Dalaradia, as pointed out by Dr. Reeves, 
being interpreted ‘‘corner of the forest’’; and the same authority 
identifies Forthrev with this word—a trace of which is still pre- 
served in the Fothrick moors of the west of Fife. The name ap- 

ears further in the taxation of the Deanery in “ Ecclesia Forthir”, 
while Kirk-Forthir, and Forthar, are in Markinch and Kettle. A 
Domnach Fothairbe appears also in Hy Tuirtre (on the west borders 
of Antrim) (7rip. Lije of S. Patrick, ii, 140). These connections 
suggest forcibly that the word Verturiones meant “ people of the 
woods”, and would thus associate it in meaning with a possible deri- 
vation of Caled-onia. The Enylish word Holt (used in place-names 
for low. woods) German holz (wood), Slav. kald@ (wood), Lith. 
kalada, Gr. xAdéos), is represented in Irish, as Kluge points out, by 
caill or coll (ll for /d), which represents a probable *calid (cf. modern 
Irish tratg, foot, and Vertragus, applied in the Celtic speech to a 
swift hound). (Ap. Martialem et Arrianum de Venat.) Compare “in 
nemore Calat-erium” of Geoffrey, and Calatria (Skene, Your Ancient 
Books, 1177). The Sylva Calydonia of the Latin writers, from Pliny 
the Younger onwards, shows the association of the name. ‘The long 
é in Caledonia seems not to be adverse to this derivation, since Prof. - 
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Rhys himself finds a modern representative of the word in Dun- 
keld. If the Meats and Verturiones were Brythons, and held 
sway in the southern Pictish regions down to the time of the 
Scot, Kenneth Mac Alpin, in 844, there ought to be some Brythonic 
place-names in the district to confirm this hypothesis. Professor 
Rhys alleges only the instance of the Ochil Hills, which he iden- 
tifies with the Welsh Uchel, high. I do not cite here his argu- 
ments as to the “ Dumnonii”, one of Ptolemy’s questionable names, 
upon which nothing substantial can be built. As for Ochil, if 
it is the Welsh Uchel, how can we explain Ochiltre in Carrick, at 
the junction of two streams; also the Okal river, Ogilvie, etc. ? 
May we not have in these instances representations of the Goidelic 
Eéchaill (Yew-Wood), which has given us in Ireland Youghal, 
Aughil, Clon-oghill, etc., etc. ? He readily admits that the bulk of 
the place-names are Goidelic, but he ascribes the spread of these 
names, and of Goidelic speech generally throughout Scotland, to the 
extension of the sway of the Scots over the whole country. He frankly 
acknowledges that the universal extension of Goidelic speech in 
Scotland is difficult to account for, although he will not admit any 
proof of its existence in the time of Agricola or Ptolemy. He doubt- 
less regards the name of the Caledonian Calgacus (if it be Celtic) to 
be as much Brythonic as Goidelic in form, and has other than the 
current explanations for Ad Taum, Clota, etc. The extension of the 
Gaelic speech begins from Argyle (7.e., Airer Gaethel, rendered into 
Latin by Margo Scottorum). The missionaries from Iona were its first 
propagators. Columba’s mission to King Brude Mac Maelchon 
was the beginning of it, and his baptism of the Chief Artbranan his 
earliest success. Neither of these names, so far as Professor Rhys 
knows, occurs in the nomenclature of Brythonic Celts, while they 
are forms to be found in Ireland, i.e., as Professor Rhys would pro- 
bably contend, in Pictish Ireland. The Book of Deer, written most 
probably in the ninth century, shows that Columba’s influence had 
prior to that time extended to the East Coast, and the records of 
land-grants on the margins of the text of this book—written at 
different periods, from the eleventh to the twelfth century—give us 
an insight into the topographical and personal nomenclature of this 
Pictish district at this time. The givers of land-grants to the 
Monastery of Deer include such well-known Goidelic forms as Com- 
geall, Aed, Moridach, Mac Caerill, Domnall, Malbrigte Mac Chathail, 
Maelcoluim Mac Cinatha, Mac Dubbacin, Cainnech Mac Dobarchon, 
Feradach, etc. These exercised authority over the land, which was 
therefore the property of the clans of which they were the chiefs. 
The names of the land-divisions contain similar personal names, and 
thus show extensive Goidelic possessions in this Pictish region, ¢.g., 
Pett meic Gobroig, Pett Malduib, etc. Along with these we find 
names of places which must be very ancient, as experience leads us 
to regard those names to be most fixed in character which represent 
natural features, ¢.g., Abbordoboir, Cloch in tiprat (Stone of the 
Well), Achad na glerec (Field of the Cleric). Other place-names 
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appear, it is true, which have a foreign look, ¢.g., Orte, Bidbin (now 
Biffie), and the mysterious Pett, now Pit, as in Pitfour, Pitelpie, etc. 

Professor Rhys thinks that the Picts allowed—perhaps invited— 
their Goidelic allies to settle on their marches to help them against 
their hereditary foes of Fortrenn, and that this furnished another 
agency for the propagation of Gaelic. The advent to power of 
Kenneth Mac Alpin (844) determined the spread of the Goidelic 
speech on every hand, and Prof. Rhys admits that “in most of the 
country from the southernmost point of Galloway to the Tay, and 
a certain distance beyond that river’s main stream, the Anglian 
speech, which you call Broad Scotch, superseded a Goidelic lan- 
guage, not a Brythonic one, at any rate to any considerable extent.” 
Aberdeenshire, he thinks, may have been one of the last districts in 
which Pictish survived, and hence perhaps the substitution there 
of “f” for “wh” in the dialect of the people: e.g., “far” for 
“where”, etc. This interchange is not unknown in certain dis- 
tricts of Ireland, and, if we mistake not, of Western Scotland also. 

Prof. Rhys next deals with the various appellations of the Picts, 
being inclined to regard the Giudi of Bede’s Urbs Giudi, Mare 
Giudi, as identical with the Iudeu of Nennius, the Iodeo of the 
Gododin, and the Ith of the several places called Mag Ithe in Ire- 
land, and probably of the Island of Tiree (7.¢., Tir-ithe) in Scotland, 
as representing an ancient appellation of these people. He has 
doubtless examined and rejected the possible derivation of Mag-ithe 
from Plain of the Corn, as these plains of Ith occur where clear- 
ings of the forests have been made. 

We think he is fully justified in rejecting the Latin origin of 
“Pict”. The Norsemen knew the northern shores of Scotland as 
Pechts or Petta-land, and the Welsh spoke of the Picts under the 
name Pecht-wyr. The Pictones, also, who gave their name to 
Poitou and Poictiers, represent probably a form of the word. Prof. 
Rhys detects in the Cecht of such personal names as Dian-Cecht a 
Goidelic representative of Pecht, a form which appears, he thinks, 
.in Dalkeith and other combinations of Keith or Keth in Scotland. 
The Goidelic term for Pict, Cruithne, is treated at length by Prof. 
Rhys. Among the many brilliant and suggestive things in these 
lectures none exceeds for ingenuity and interest his discussion of 
this word. He finds in the Wesso-brunner Codex, a MS. of a date 
earlier than 814, a word Chortonicum, which is identified with 
uualho-lant (that is, land of the Welsh), or Gallia. This Chorton- 
icum represents a Latin Cortonicum ; and Pott saw in this the 
Goidelic adjective Cruithneach. The prototype of this Cortonic 
would be, in the language of the P Celts, Qurutanic-os,-a,-on. Now 
the Old- Welsh word Prydein, or Prydyn, properly means the country 
of the Picts, and Ynis-Prydain means the whole of Great Britain, 
and the Brythonic word Prydein is the Goidelic Cruithne, and the 
term Ynys Prydein is but the rendering into Welsh of some such 
Goidelic name as Inis Chruithne, 7.¢., Island of the Picts. Now 
the best readings of Diodorus, Strabo, and Ptolemy give for the 
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British Isles the form [perrawxa? Nijoor. This adjective had no- 
thing to do with the name Bperravoi (Brythons); but, owing to a 
similarity of sound, it was more or less attracted towards the latter 
form. Prettanic, in fact, is approximately the Gallo-Brythonic equi- 
valent of the Goidelic adjective Cruithnech, Pictish. Thus “the 
people represented by the names Cruithne, Prydein, and Pict were 
once considered by the Celts to have been the inhabitants par 
excellence of these islands.” 

The sea of [cht was an early name for the English Channel: the 
“ Portum itium” from which Cesar embarked represents an original 
Ictium, which was “the Ictian Harbour from which one was wont 
to sail across the Ictian Sea’. Now if the word Pict were bor- 
rowed by the Goidels before they began to drop the initial “ P’’ it 
could take eventually no other form than Ict. 

To sum up, “the non-Aryan names of Britain and Ireland re- 
spectively were probably Albion and Iverion; the latter has been 
retained in Erinn, the former in Alban. 

The principal non-Aryan name of the inhabitants of both islands 
was some prototype of the word Pict. The national name Pict 
was early translated into such Celtic names as Cruithne, or Prydein, 
or Scot. The non-Aryan inhabitants of a part of Gaul, including 
what is known as Poitou, were known by names closely related to 
Pict and Cruithne—witness Pictones and Chortonicum.. . “The 
aboriginal race common to Gaul and Britain were part’, Prof. Rhys 
thinks, “ of an Ibero-Pictish and Neolithic race” which stretched 
along almost the entire western seaboard of Europe. This area 
almost corresponds to the region of the megalithic remains called 
druidic, which may be regarded as monuments of their energy. 

We regard these lectures as by far and away the most important 
contribution which has yet appeared upon the early ethnology of 
Great Britain and Ireland. We venture to hope that they may ere 
long appear in an amplified and permanent form. We know that 
Prof. Rhys, like all intelligent investigators, is a believer in time 
as the great elucidator, and he naturally, therefore, shrinks from 
anything like finality. Still there is nothing like a large hypothesis 
for clearing the air, and we would urge upon him the republication, 
with notes and other additions, of this suggestive series. If we 
might venture to point out matters which require further treatment, 
we should instance the need of further reconciliation of the results 
of linguistic research with the testimony of the barrows and of 
archeology generally ; and if he is led further in his identification 
of the Picts with Iberic race of western Europe, that he should en- 
deavour to account for the absence of an initial “ p” in Basque (if - 
Luchaire is right in rejecting it), and its presence in what are 
regarded as undoubted Pictish names. 
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Excavations 1N Boxerty Dyke and WanspYke. 1888-91. By 
Lieut.-General Pirr-Rivers, F.R.S. Vol. iii. (Privately printed.) 
1892. 


WERE it necessary to prove the munifivence of our English arche- 
ologists, this volume (the third of a series) would be good evidence. 
It is a royal quarto, consisting of 307 pages, illustrated with some 
eighty plates, maps, and diagrams, very many folding, most of them 
containing from thirty to fifty delineations of coins and relics dis- 
covered in the work of excavation ; besides these are many woodcuts 
in the text. Its very binding is made to subserve archwology, for 
on this is the facsimile of a tablet of Kimmeridge clay, discovered in 
the Romano-British village of Bokerly. As the book is privately 
printed by the author, for presentation to those engaged in similar 
investigation, it would be an impertinence to guess at the outlay 
requisite to produce such a volume; but in considering the work 
done by General Pitt-Rivers, it must be remembered that these 
books, excellent as they are in matter and perfect in illustra- 
tion, only represent a log kept by the General to record the results 
accomplished by himself, and a corps of trained workers employed 
by him, during a period to be counted by decades. 

In the first and second volumes of this series General Pitt-Rivers 
described the excavations made during the last ten years in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Rushmore, principally in the two Romano 
villages of Woodcuts and Rotherley, which are situated just outside 
his park. 

The object of the work chronicled in this third volume was to 
determine the date of two entrenchments. The Wansdyke, which 
runs from near the Bristol Channel by Bath to beyond Savernake 
Forest, and then turns down towards Andover, about sixty miles in 
length, and a second line of defence, called Bokerly Dyke, the pre- 
sent boundary line between Wilts and Dorset, an entrenchment of 
high relief, nearly four miles in length, running in a north-western 
and south-eastern directiou across the old Roman road from Sarum 
to Badbury, to the eastward of Rushmore Park. 

These two earthworks, Wansdyke and Bokerly Dyke, though not 
continuous, defend the whole south-western promontory of England 
—Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, Devon, Cornwall, and part of Hants; and 
the task General Pitt-Rivers set himself’ was to determine at what 
period the inhabitants of this district found it necessary to entrench 
themselves, and defend their lands against the rest of Britain, for 
these dykes, as he says, are evidence which refer to some missing 
page in the history of the country, and are therefore of paramount 
importance. 

He proves upon unassailable evidence that both works, at the 
points examined by him, are Roman or post-Roman, Bokerly being 
post-Roman. 

In 1888 Mr. Lawes, the organist of Tollard Church (who had 
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acquired a taste for archwology from his visits to the Museum at 
Farnham, Dorset), brought five copper coins, and a Romano-British 
fibula, to Rushmore, which had been dug out of Bokerly Dyke, near 
Woodyates; a fragment of Samian ware had already been discovered 
near the same place. The coins proved to be Roman, and extended 
from Trajan to Constans, a.D. 98 to 350. Application was then 
made to Sir Edward Hulse, the owner of the property, for permis- 
sion to dig. This was readily granted to the General, who forth- 
with cut a drift 30 ft. wide through the Bokerly Dyke. Thirty-two 
coins were unearthed, ranging from Gallienus to Constans, a.p. 253 
to 350, some Romano-British potshards, and a bit of Samian. 

Another 30 ft. drift was then cut, at a distance of 150 yds. from 
the first excavation ; here five hundred and eighty-four coins were 
found, ranging from Gallienus to Honorius, a.p. 395 to 423. It 
must be borne in mind that Flavius Julius Constantinus revolted 
from Honorius, A.D, 407, and carried with him to Gaul the British 
legions. So our author considers it is no longer a conjecture, but a 
proved fact, that Bokerly Dyke was made at the time, or subse- 
quently to, the departure of the Romans from Britain. An interest- 
ing discovery was made in cutting this second section. Under the 
old surface, marked by a distinct line of black loam, a skeleton was 
found, extended in such a manner that proved it had been interred 
and covered with soil before the rampart was thrown up, for its legs 
extended over the crest of the escarp, and one of the tibia had 
been cut off and chucked into the rampart by the careless rampart 
maker. 

In consequence of the discovery of this ill-starred skeleton in the 
ditch, and the occurrence of a vast number of relics in bronze, pot- 
tery, etc., besides the coins, General Pitt-Rivers came to the con- 
clusion that at this point Bokerly Dyke passed over a Romano- 
British village resembling those of Woodcuts and Rotheley, which 
he had already explored ; this turned out to be the case. Indeed, 
this village may have been the station marked as Vindogladia, in 
the /tinerary of Antoninus, for Woodyates is as near as may be 
twelve Roman miles from Old Sarum, or Sorbiodunum ; besides, if 
Vindogladia 7s derived from wnt = white, and glada = a ditch or 
rampart, why, there is Bokerly Dyke, with its chalky sides, to this 
day “a White Ditch”! But, on the other hand, the last touches to 
the Jtinerary are supposed to have been given under Diocletian, 
about the year a.D. 300, or more than a century before Bokerly 
Dyke could have been built. From the relics discovered in the 
three villages of Woodcuts, Rotherley, and Woodyates, General 
Pitt-Rivers has gained a very considerable knowledge as to the 
physique and habits of the former inhabitants. 

This district is studded with long barrows, so we were prepared 
to find the early inhabitants somewhat short, with long narrow 
crania, termed by ethnologists dolichocephalic. But these remains 
show much more ; they demoustrate that when the Roman Legions 
withdrew from Britain, the appearance of the inhabitants (in this 
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district at all events) had been scarcely affected by the inroads of 
Goidels, Brythons, or Romans, and that the ordinary type was still 
that of the dark, long-headed, dwarfish non-Aryan whose remains 
we find crouched up in long barrows and kistvaens. The medium 
height for males was, at Woodyates, 5 ft. 4 in.; at Woodcuts, 5 ft. 
4in.; at Rotherly, 5 ft.1 in. For females at Woodyates, 4 ft. 9 in. ; 
Woodcuts, 5 ft.; Rotherly, 4 ft.9 in. The long narrow head greatly 
preponderated, though the occurrence of a broader-headed type in- 
dicates admixture of blood. Dr. Garson, who rendered the author 
very valnable aid in the anatomical and ethnological department, 
suggests that this cross was Roman, and not Celtic, but as in later 
days the Legions were recruited in every corner of Europe, except 
Rome, it would seem difficult to substantiate the proposition. 

‘he probabilities of the case seem to be that Woodyates was a 
posting station on the Roman road, and that the passers by, whether 
Italians, Germans, Spaniards, or Gauls, had left descendants behind 
them, and these had filtered into the other villages further from the 
road, for brachycephalism becomes rarer as you recede from the 
highway. 

The houses were built of wattle and dab, the better class rect- 
angular, the cottages round; refuse-pits were very common, and 
when these were full they were utilised as graves, the dead being 
buried in both the crouched and extended position. Rheumatism 
and toothache appear to have been common. The domestic animals 
were all small, except the swine ; they had dogs of all sorts, varying 
in size. They ate horseflesh, and do not seem to have been hunters, 
but rather agriculturists. They spun thread, and wove it on the 
spot, and sewed it with iron needles. Their wheat they ground in 
stone querns. They shod their horses with iron; used flint and 
steel for producing fire; cut their corn with iron sickles. If the 
pots, perforated with large holes at the bottom and sides, with loops 
for suspension, and wide mouths, were used as honey strainers, then 
we may assume honey entered largely into their cuzsine, for these 
pots are very common. ‘he number of skeletons of new-born 
children found points to infanticide. If we were to judge from the 
ramshackle buildings in which these Romano-British lived, and the 
somewhat disgusting manner in which they disposed of their dead, 
we might suppose that they lived hard and died unregretted, but 
there are undoubted signs of comfort, nay, luxury. Considerable 
quantities of red Samian ware were discovered, which was the 
Roman equivalent of Crown Derby. Pottery glazed with green 
and yellow, which was an extremely costly ware, and vessels of 
glass, then rare, were in use. They kept their goods in chests of 
drawers; used ear-picks, tweezers for plucking out their beards, 
and instruments for cleaning their nails.1 But there are no indica- 
tions of baths, so dear to the Roman. They could read and write, 


1 General Pitt-Rivers doubts if these instruments were used for the pur- 
poses stated. 
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as the styli show. They warmed their houses with hot air, in 
Roman fashion. Wore bronze rings, enamelled or set with stones, 
on their small fingers; bangles; brooches enamelled, but not of gold 
or silver. They wore a plaid, which they fixed on the right shoulder 
with a brooch, and a kilt or garment of that nature fastened on the 
right hip with another. They studded their sandals with hobnails, 
as we do our shooting-boots. They ate oysters, which must have 
travelled at least twenty miles by road. These good folks, so far as 
their relics show, were not addicted to any religious cult. 

The fame of General Pitt-Rivers’ explorations having been noised 
abroad, he was asked by friends to try and discover the history of 
Wansdyke, as he had been so successful with the Bokerly Dyke. 

Permission having been obtained from the Crown, a section of 
30 ft. was cut through the Wansdyke at Shepherd’s Shore, near 
Devizes, in 1889. In the rampart itself an iron knife and iron nails 
were found, which were not sufficient to give a date, though pro- 
bably of Roman origin; with them was pottery, but no Samian 
ware; but in the small outer bank (which runs along the Dyke at 
this part) Samian ware was unearthed, showing this portion to be 
either Roman or post-Roman. 

In July 1890 a second section was cut, to the eastward of Shep- 
herd’s Shore, at a place called Brown’s Barn, where an older work 
has been cut through by the Wansdyke; this older work, therefore, 
bears the same relation to Wansdyke as the settlement does to 
Bokerly Dyke. In the older work Samian was discovered, and an 
iron cleat, similar to those found at the feet of a skeleton at 
Rotherley, accompanied by hobnails, showing they had formed part 
of a sandal. TheSamian proved Roman work. ‘The cleat was pre- 
sumptive evidence that the older entrenchment and the Bokerly 
settlement were contemporaneous, and that Wansdyke and Bokerly 
Dyke were raised in post-Roman times. 

General Pitt-Rivers’ work is a protest against treasure-hunting, a 
form of folly old as the world, which has done incalculable mischief. 
Greedy men toss about remains, which are invaluable as evidence, in 
search of urns, implements, etc., which are in reality of less value 
than the so-called rubbish they destroy. The intrinsic worth of the 
General’s relics is nil, but they have proved his point as well as, or 
better than, a bronze statue or a golden torque could have done. 

Besides the history of the exploration of the two Dykes, in this 
volume the author adds “Some Remarks on a Hoard of Roman Silver 
Denarii from Deuland, near Handley, Dorset”; “Skulls Found in 
Hunsbury Camp, Northampton” ; ‘“ Human Skulls from the Roman 
Villa at Llantwit Major, near Cardiff.” This short, excellently 
illustrated paper is of especial interest to many of our members. 
“Another Suggestion for the Use of Bokerly Dyke”; “The Roman 
Red Glazed Pottery”; a description of his private museum, and the 
models contained therein. The General’s collection is housed in 
the village of Farnham, Dorset, and it would be difficult to find a 
more inaccessible position, yet he boasts that in the year 1888 only 
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2,826 persons visited the museum in the county town of Dorchester, 
while in the year 1891, 7,000 availed themselves of the collection at 
Farnham. “It is a mistake to suppose that the county towns are 
the best localities for such museums.” Townspeople have other 
things to do than to visit the museum, which they can see every day. 
Visitors go there for business, and have no time for museums. A 
pretty country drive, an attractive pleasure ground, a good band, a 
menagerie of birds and animals, and lastly, 2 museum, are the 
means which the General has found successful, and which he feels 
justified in recommending to those who wish to draw people out of 
the towns into the country, but he does not wish to infer that any 
permanent good can be done in this way at the present time. 
Pearls must be sugar-coated, or it is useless to cast them before 


Hodge and ’Arry. 
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REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE EVENING 
MEETINGS AND EXCURSIONS. 


EVENING MEETINGS. 
Evening Meeting, Monpay, August 81H. 


THE opening meeting was held at the Town Hall, Llandeilo, at 
8 P.M. 

In the absence of the retiring President, Prof. J. Rhys, the chair 
was taken by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, who opened the proceedings by apologising for the absence 
of Prof. Rhys. He said those who were present last year at that 
most enjoyable Meeting in the West of Ireland would remember 
what a learned and interesting account the Professor had given them 
of the early wars and invasions of their lands, and no one who was 
present would forget the intense enthusiasm with which the Pro- 
fessor endeavoured to discover anything in the shape of an ogam. 
They would greatly miss him on the present occasion, but still he 
felt more than satisfied that they had elected in his place one 
who had taken up the objects of the Association with very great 
sympathy, and thrown himself very cordially into the work. He 
was sure, in asking Sir James Drummond to take the chair, he was 
doing that which would conduce as much as anything—excepting, 
perhaps, the weather, for which they were not responsible—to make 
the Meeting at Llandeilo a pleasure and a success. No one present 
had taken greater interest in the excavations at Talley Abbey than 
their President-Elect, and they were happy in meeting under such 
favourable auspices, and he hoped they would enjoy a very happy 
meeting for the second time at Llandeilo. 

Sir James Drummond, on assuming the chair, was received with 
cheers. He thanked them very much for their reception that even- 
ing, and also the Association most heartily for the honour they had 
done him in electing him their President. He assured them he felt 
it a very great honour indeed to be President of such an ancient 
and learned Association. On behalf of the Local Committee, and also 
on behalf of the inhabitants of Llandeilo and district, he gave the 
Assoviation a most warm welcome. It was thirty-seven years since 
the Association had honoured them with a visit before, and he 
hoped now, if the weather was only kind to them, they might be 
able to refresh the memory of those who were present at the 
former Meeting, and might also disclose more objects of interest 
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even than were seen before. Not the least interesting feature 
would be the visit, on the morrow, to Talley Abbey. Having 
lived within a mile of the Abbey all his life, he almost felt guilty 
that he had not before taken the excavations in hand on his own 
responsibility, but he had often been thinking of it, and he con- 
sidered the present year a very auspicious occasion to commence 
the work. He had endeavoured to do as much as possible, that 
those who might visit the remains during the Meeting might be 
able the better to judge of what the Abbey once had been. They 
had received able guidance and support from Mr. Stephen W. 
Williams. He thought they had done what was right, and not 
wasted time in unnecessary work. He proposed to read to them 
that evening a history of the Abbey—when it flourished, and as 
it was in its best days. By the kindness of some friends he 
had been enabled to get information on the subject from valuable 
manuscripts in the British Museum, which information was quite 
new and had hitherto not been published. Sir James proceeded 
to deliver the following Address, which was attentively listened to, 
notwithstanding that of its very nature it contained a great deal of 
dry detail :— 
PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


The Abbey was known as that of Talog or Tal-y-llychan. Dugdale 
placed it among the Benedictines, whilst another authority placed it 
among the Cistercian Abbeys. Others, again, regarded it as Pre- 
monstratensian. Rhys ab Gruffudd had founded it, and he died in 
1197. Leland attributed its foundation to another person. In any 
case, it was founded before 1214. Its abbot, Gervase, was elected 
Bishop of St. David’s. Mention of it was again made in the reign 
of Edward III, when its charter was confirmed. The monastery 
was dedicated to St. Mary and St. John the Baptist, although St. 
Augustine was mentioned as a patron saint. The only English 
benefactors at the early period of its history were William de 
Braose and John his son. Before 1292 they heard of complaints 
consequent upon the neglect of those in whose charge it was. A 
dispute arose as to whose authority it was subject, and the archives 
showed that it was subject to the Abbot of Amiens, but, owing to 
the great distance from that place, the patronage was transferred 
elsewhere. After the time of Gervase, several abbots were men- 
tioned in succession. At the dissolution in 1535 the annual revenue 
was £136 :9 : 7, according to one aathority, but £153 :1: 4, 
according to another. It had at that time eight canons. They 
found notice of it again in the time of Queen Elizabeth. The 
present parish church of Talley was constructed some years ago out 
of the ruins of the old building. The name Talley was derived 
from the situation of the house. Tally-y-llychan meant “head of 
the lakes”. There had formerly been five chapels in the Talley 
parish, the remains of which were not then visible, but the locality 
of two of them was known. The large bell of the abbey was sold 
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in 1778 to assist the parishioners, and was now in Exeter Cathedral, 
and went by the name of Big Tom. One of its abbots was con- 
fessor and secretary to Rhys ap Thomas, and to the influence of the 
abbot over Rhys had been attributed the active part the latter took 
in favour of Richmond, afterwards Henry VII. Sir James then 
proceeded to read a letter which he had received, which contained 
further information dealing with his subject, and which had been 
derived from the British Museum. It showed that at the time of 
Edward I the residents of the abbey were unprofitable servants, 
and exercised little care over their “vineyard”, and the help of his 
royal majesty was implored to put a stop to such a state of things. 
The language used in this appeal to the king was ‘‘ flowery” in the 
extreme. The letter also contained reference to the dispute as to 
the subjection of the abbey, which seems finally to have been settled 
in favour of Amiens, rather than of Welbeck. Sir James, resuming 
his address, said he understood that Mr. Edward Owen was also 
going to read a paper on Talley Abbey on the morrow, and he (the 
President) did not want to take the wind out of Mr. Owen’s sails. 
He also understood that Mr. Stephen Williams was going to give 
them an account of the work already done,and what they hoped to do, 
in excavating. He thought Mr. Williams would be able to explain 
it much more fully than he could there, but he could tell them 
they had completed the excavations of the north transept, and 
had also found a new doorway on the south side of the nave. It 
was a very interesting one, aud very well preserved in every way. 
He also took the opportunity of thanking the Association for its 
valuable assistance in subscribing towards the work of excavation. 
He hoped others might be able to help them to carry out the work. 
He especially appealed to those who took an interest in archwology. 
He hoped to meet them the following day at Talley Abbey, and at 
Edwinsford afterwards for luncheon. 


Mr. Lloyd Phillips said the President had given them a most 
interesting address, particularly so as they were about to view the 
Abbey next day. He thought he had known alittle of the history 
of the Abbey, but had no idea so much remained to be learnt until 
he had heard the address. He trusted they would have as good a 
meeting at Llandeilo this time as they had thirty-seven years ago. 
He thought he was the only one present that evening who had 
attended the former Meeting. He begged to move a vote of thanks 
to Sir James Williams-Drummond for his excellent address. 

Mr. Lloyd Griffiths seconded the proposition, which was carried 
with acclamation. 

The President, in responding, thanked them for their kind words 
and cordial reception. To many of them the address being of an 
abstruse nature must necessarily be rather dry; but it would, 
no doubt, look better in print, and be more easily understood 
than by his reading of it. He had forgotten to mention that on the 
next day they would have an interesting object to view in the 
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crannog situated between the two lakes at Talley. Mr. Chidlow 
had written to Dr. Munro, of Edinburgh, who was one of the best 
authorities on the subject, and he thought it was the only example 
he had heard of in South Wales, except at Llangorse Lake, in Breck- 
nockshire. He hoped they would be able on some occasion to per- 
suade Dr. Munro to go to Talley and examine the crannog. There 
were undoubtedly remains of a dwelling there, and traces of a 
moat round the mound could be seen, as also the entrance and out- 
let. He had no doubt some of the learned gentlemen before him 
would be able to enlighten them on the morrow. He again thanked 
them for their kind reception that evening. He felt it a great 
honour to be their President. 


Evenina Meetine, Tuespay, Avucust 9ru. 


At the evening meeting, held at 8 p.m., in the ball-room at the 
Cawdor Arms Hotel, papers were read on “The Architecture of 
Talley Abbey’, by Mr. Stephen Williams, F.S.A., and on “The 
History of Talley Abbey”, by Mr. Edward Owen. The former will 
be published when the excavations at the Abbey are completed. 
The first instalment of the latter appears in the present number of 
the Journal, and will be continued in future numbers. 


Evenina Meerinc, Wepnespay, Aveust 10ra. 


This evening was set apart for the meeting of the Committee for 
the transaction of the business of the Association, held at the 
Cawdor Arms Hotel at 8 p.m. 


Eventing Meeting, Tourspay, August 11TH. 


At the evening meeting, held at 8 p.m., in the ball-room at the 
Cawdor Arms Hotel, a paper was read on “ Teilo Churches” by 
Mr. J. W. Willis-Bund, F.S.A., which will be published in an early 
number of the Journal. 





GENERAL ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING. 


The Annual Meeting for the election of officers, the reading of 
the Annual Report of the Association, and the selection of the place 
of meeting for the following year, was held at the Cawdor Arms 
Hotel, on Friday, August 12th, at 8 p.m. 

Oswestry was chosen as the place of meeting for 1893. 
The Report is as follows :— 








————— 
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REpokT OF THE AssociATION FoR 1892. 





The Committee congratulate the members of the Association on 
their meeting for a second time, after an interval of thirty-seven 
years, at Llandeilo, and on the continued increase in the numbers ot 
those who wish to become members of the Association. 

Twenty-six members have joined the Association since the issue 
| of the last Report, and now await the usual formal confirmation of 
their membership. 





ENGLAND, ETC. 


R. H. Cochrane, Esq., I'.S.A., Hon. Sec. of the Royal Society 
of Antiquaries of Ireland, Dublin. 
D. J. Davies, Esq., Commerce House, Knightsbridge, 

London. 

The Guildhall Library, London. 
Geo. Norman, Ksq., M.D., 12, Brock Street, Bath. 
q Charles H. Athill, Esq., Richmond Herald, Heralds’ College, 
London, E.C. 


Nortu WALgs. 


The Right Hon. the Earl of Powis. 

Miss Adeane, Plas Llanfawr, Holyhead. 

H. Harold Hughes, Esq., Arvonia Buildings, Bangor. 
R. Hughes Pritchard, Esq., M.A., The Cottage, Bangor. 
Edward T. Blennerhasset, Esq., Bangor. 

University College Library, Bangor. 

A. E.N. hesksler, Ksq., Wrexham. 

J. A. Richardson, Esq., Gorphwysfa, Bangor. 

John Taylor, Esq., Penmaen Cliff, Dolgelly. 

J. Lomax, Esq., Bodfach, Llanfyllin. 

The Rev. C. F. Roberts, M.A., Lianfyllin. 

Miss Williams, Gwyndy, Llanfyllin. 

F, Felix Jones, Esq., M.D., Llanfyllin. 

J. Henry Silvan-Evans, Esq., M.A., Llanwrin. 
Leonard Hughes, Esy., Holywell. 

Archibald Cooper, Esq., Springfield, Holywell. 

Rev. A. H. Grey Edwards, S. Martin’s, Chester. 


Sour Watss. 


George Hay, Esq., The Walton, Brecon. 

D. Rhys Phillips, Esq., Penrhiew House, Neath. 

J. Ignatius Williams, Esq., M.A., Plasynllan, Whitechurch, 
Cardiff. 

The Rev. D. D. Evans, B.D., Llandyfriog. 

W. Haines, Esq., Y Bryn, Abergavenny. 

J. F. Buckley, Hsq., Bryncaerau Castle, Llanelly. 

Alan J. Stepney-Gulston, Esq., Derwydd, Llandebie. 

Godfrey L. Clark, Esq., Talygarn, Llantrisant. 

Walter Lewis, Esq., Lime Tree House, Llangadock, R.S.O. 
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Rev. Owen Evans, M.A., The College, Llandovery. 
T. Denis Rocke, Esq., Trainsarn, Kidwelly. 

John Crow Richardson, Esq., Glanbrydan, Llandeilo 
H. Maurice Lloyd, Esq., Ty’r Eglwys, Llangadock. 
Wn. Harris, Esq., Merthyr. 

Rev. Canon Lewis, St. David’s. 

D. Long Price, Esq., ‘Talley House. 

W. Howel Lloyd, Esq., M.D., Llandeilo. 

Bertie Davies-Evans, Esq., Highmead, Llanybythe. 
Robert Eden Richardson, Esq., Glanbrydan, Llandeilo. 


The retiring members of the Committee are:-—H. W. Lloyd, 
Esq., M.A.; Morris C. Jones, Esq., F.S.A.; and the Ven. Archdeacon 
Edmondes, M.A.; and they are recommended for re-election. 

The Committee propose that the Right Hon. the Earl of Powis 
be elected a Patron of the Association, and that Godfrey L. Clark, 
Esq., be selected as the Society’s representative on the Llantrisant 
Town Trust. They also recommend that the following local 
secretaries be appointed :— 


Montgomeryshire: J. Henry Silvan-Evans, Esq., M.A., 
Llanwrin ; the Rev. F. C. Roberts, M.A., Llanfyllin. 
Carmarthenshire : Rev. D. H. Davies, Cenarth, Llandyssil. 


It is with much regret that the Committee have to record the re- 
moval by death of three old members of the Association since the 
last meeting: the Rev. D. P. Lewis, M.A., who was appointed Local 
Secretary for Montgomeryshire at the Ruthin Meeting in 1854, and 
acted as such up to the time of his death last May ; Edward Arthur 
Freeman, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., President of the Association in 1876, 
Regius Professor of History, Oxford, and one of our Vice-Presidents, 
of whom a full obituary notice appeared in the April number of the 
Journal ; and Thomas Allen, Esq., who was admitted a member in 


1849. 


In consequence of the failure of the firm of Whiting and Co. at 
the end of last year the printing and publication of the Journal has 
been transferred from them to Mr. Charles J. Clark, of 4 Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, London, W.C. Mr. Clark had been for a long time 
associated both with Mr. Richards and with Messrs. Whiting and 
Co., and has been conducting the printing of the archeological part 
of their business in connection not only with this, but with several 
other similar societies, so that the change is one in name rather 
than in reality. Under Mr. Clark’s management the Journal con- 
tinues to be issued punctually, and in the same workmanlike style 
as heretofore. This is, perhaps, a suitable opportunity of bearing 
testimony to the invaluable assistance and uniform kindness which 
the officers of the Association have always received from Mr. Clark, 
and of wishing him every prosperity in his new venture. 
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The illustrations of the Journal are still prepared by our old 
member, Mr. Worthington Smith, F.L.S., and his son, Mr. A. E. 
Smith, the annual sum set apart for this purpose by the Committee 
being £60. This is quite sufficient for the needs of the ordinary 
quarterly numbers, but it may be as well to remind members that 
the illustration of the Report of the Annual Meeting throws a good 
deal of strain on the resources of the Association. In previous 
years this strain was to some extent relieved by the generosity of 
Mr. R. H. Wood and the late Mr. R. W. Banks. If the character 
and number of the illustrations in the Report are to be kept up, it 
will be necessary to appeal for donations, or set apart £5 or £10 
from the surplus of the local fund for this object. 

A special vote of thanks should be accorded to those gentlemen 
who have kindly allowed their photographs to be reproduced in 
the Journal, amongst whom may be mentioned Mr. T. Mansell 
Franklen, Mr. W. H. Banks, Dr. George Norman, and Messrs. 
Elliott and Fry ; also to the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
for the loan of several of the late Mr. G. V. du Noyer’s sketches of 
ancient Irish Architecture. 

In accordance with # vote of the Committee a mahogany cabinet 
has been provided, to contain the wood blocks belonging to the 
Association. These, together with the steel plates received from 
Mr. Le Keux of Durham, are now safely stored in Mr. Clark’s 
office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

A fair supply of papers continues to be received from contributors 
to the Journal, but a larger number deal with historical subjects 
than with pure archeology. There is a distinct lack of workers of 
the type of Professor Westwood, who are prepared to take up one 
branch, such as the inscribed stones of Wales, and exhaust it as 
completely as possible. Mr. Stephen Williams is a favourable 
exception, and his labours in the field of ecclesiastical architecture 
and medieval armour will, no doubt, bring forth good fruit in the 
course of time. We are particularly in need of persons who will 
devote their attention to each of the different periods, and begin by 
going through all the back volumes of the Archeologia Cambrensis, 
and make lists of all the structures, monuments, and objects which 
have been already described, with references to the volumes where 
the accounts are to be found. This would form a basis for future 
research, and would be the first step towards a systematic archwxo- 
logical survey of Wales. 

During the last year papers have been published in the Journal 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Thomas on his “ Discovery of Bishop 
Richard Davies’ MS.” at Gwysaney ; by the late Mr. David Jones 
on “Sir Rhys ap Thomas” (edited by Mr. Edward Owen) ; by Mr. 
J. W. Willis-Bund on “Karly Welsh Monasteries”; by Mr. Henry 
Taylor on “The First Welsh Municipal Charters”; and by Mr. 
Stephen W. Williams on “The Cistercian Abbey of Strata 
Marcella’’, and “ Some Monumental Effigies in Wales”. Mr. E. A. 
Ebblewhite, the first instalment of whose “ Flintshire Genealogical 
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Notes” appeared in the April quarterly number, is a new contributor, 
destined, we hope, to give us much valuable work in the future. 
Professor Rhys’s admirable presidential address on “ The [rish Inva. 
sions of Wales and Dumnonia”, containing much original and 
suggestive matter, is published in the Report of the Kerry Meeting. 

Amongst the archological notes for the year we may single out 
as of special interest those describing the discovery of the tomb- 
stone of Hed and Isac, the two sons of Bishop Abraham, at St. 
David’s, by Dean Allen; and the discovery of the first Ogam inscrip- 
tion in Cornwall, at Lewannick, by Mr. Arthur G. Langdon. Mr. 
Willis-Bund’s note calling attention to the treatment of the font 
and Ogam stone at Llanarth has already excited a good deal of 
indignation amongst archeologists against the perpetrators of the 
vandalism complained of. 

The most important literary works by members of the Association 
sent for review are Mr. Henry Owen’s new edition of Owen’s 
Pembrokeshire, published as the first volume of the Cymmrodorion 
Record Series; Professor Rhys’s Rhind Lectures on the arly 
Ethnology of the British Isles; the Rev. Elias Owen’s Welsh Folk- 
Lore; and the third volume of Mr. G. T. Clark’s Glamorgan 
Charters. 

The great loss the Association has sustained by the death of Pro- 
fessor E. A. Freeman has been commented on elsewhere. In the 
July quarterly number an admirable portrait of the deceased 
historian of the Norman Conquest appears. Professor Freeman’s 
best archwological work, though perhaps the least well known, is 
his History of Architecture. A well-illustrated edition of it would be 
a very fitting memorial to him. A reprint of his papers from the 
back volumes of the Archeologia Cambrensis would also be desirable. 

It is with great satisfaction that we are enabled to announce that 
the General Index to the first four series of the Archeologia 
Cambrensis, which has been prepared with so much unremitting 
labour and care by Archdeacon Thomas, is now published. 

An impetus should thereby be given to the study of Welsh 
antiquities by increasing the value of the back volumes of the 
Journal a hundred-fold for purposes of reference. 

The great desideratum which the Index has rendered not only 
possible, but comparatively easy of attainment, is a series of lists of 
all the structures, monuments, and objects, classified under their 
respective periods, that have already been described in the Journal. 
All that we require is workers, who will volunteer to undertake 
special branches under the direction of a sub-committee appointed 
to supervise the undertaking. 

This is a necessary preliminary to the proposed Archeological 
Survey of Wales, for once the lists of existing structures and dis- 
covered objects have been made and arranged under counties, the 
task of marking them on the sheets of the Ordnance Map becomes 
a merely mechanical operation of secondary importance, although 
the value of the maps when once made will be very great. 
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EXCURSIONS. 


Turspay, Aucust 9ra.—Excursion No. 1. 


Route.—Carriages! left the Cawdor Arms Hotel at 9 a.m. for 
Talley (74 miles north) and Dolau-Cothy (15 miles north) ; return- 
ing through Conwil Gaio, Llanwrda, and the Vale of the Towy 
(total distance, 32 miles). 

On the outward journey stops were made at Taliaris Chapel (43 
miles north); Talley Abbey (74 miles north); Talley Crannog 
(8 miles north); Edwinsford House (9 miles north); Twrla Mound 
(11 miles north); and Dolau-Cothy House (15 miles north). 

On the return journey stops were made at Conwil Gaio Church 
(1 mile south-east of Dolau-Cothy); and Llanwrda Church (6 miles 
south-east of Conwil Gaio, and 84 miles north-east of Llandeilo). 


Taliaris Chapel.—At the time of the visit of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association to Taliaris Chapel it was undergoing the 
process of restoration under the direction of a local architect. The 
building was unroofed, and whatever traces of old work may have 
previously existed were being entirely obliterated. The plan of the 
chapel is cruciform, and it is of small size, being hardly as large as 
an ordinary Welsh village church. Within the chapel is the tomb 
of Lord Robert Seymour, who at one time lived at Taliaris House. 
The chief interest of Taliaris Chapel is its association with Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, by whom the building was consecrated during the 
reign of Charles II. 


Talley Abbey.—On the present occasion the members had the 
advantage, not previously enjoyed, of being able to study the newly- 
revealed features in the ground plan disclosed since the commence- 
ment of the recent excavations. Mr. Stephen Williams, F.S.A., acted 
as guide, and, taking up his position at the west end of the building, 
gave a most admirable address on its architecture. He afterwards 
conducted the party over the Abbey, explaining the various points 
of interest as he went along. When the excavations are completed 
Mr. Williams intends to describe and illustrate the whole of the 
discoveries made in our Journal, and in the meantime Mr. Edward 
Owen is dealing exhaustively with the historical side of the question 
n a series of papers, the first of which appears in the present 
number. It will therefore be unnecessary to give any detailed 
account of the Abbey here. Two points, however, which must 


1 Except when otherwise specified, the distances given are measured from 
Llandeilo. 
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strike every visitor to Talley, may be remarked upon: firstly, the 
extraordinary beauty of the situation of the ruins, at the head of 
two placid lakes, surrounded by pine-clad hills; and, secondly, the 
severe plainness of the architecture, there being hardly any mould- 
ings or ornamental details to be seen throughout the building. 

Mr. Stephen Williams contributes the following note on the more 
recent discoveries at Talley Abbey :— 

“The Local Committee, of which Sir James Drummond, Bart., 
Edwinsford, is Chairman and Treasurer, have been proceeding with 
the excavations at Talley Abbey since the meeting of the Cambrian 
Archeological Association at Llandeilo in August last, and they 
have also carried out some important works of restoration and pre- 
servation, which were urgently needed. 
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Base of North-East Pier of Central Tower of Talley Abbey. 


“The further exploration of the Abbey ruins has resulted in the 
discovery of the south jamb of the west doorway of the church and 
the western respond of the south arcade of the nave. 

“ The bases of all the piers of the north arcade have been found ; 
the wall between the piers is apparently not continued beyond the 
central pier of the nave, which appears to have been the western 
boundary of the parish church constructed within the ruins after 
the dissolution of the monastery. 

“ The outer line of the west wall of the transept has been traced, 
and at its south-western angle a building of earlier date than the 
south transept has been found, with a splayed base, against which, 
and not bonding into it, the wall of the transept has been built ; this 
explains a distinct break that is seen in the masonry where the east 
wall of the transept joins the south-east pier of the central tower. 

“‘The tower apparently was built before the south transept was 
commenced, and the solid wall without an opening, which still 
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remains between the tower and the south transept, appears to be 
of early masonry, and the access from the presbytery into this 
transept was through a small arched doorway that has just been 
discovered in the north wail of the northern chapel of the south 
transept. 

“The chapels in the south transept have been partially cleared, 
and are three in number; the excavations are not yet sufficiently 
advanced to enable us to say whether there are any tile pavements, 
or bases of altars, in these chapels, as in those that have been cleared 
in the north transept. ‘. 

“One perfect incised glazed tile has been found, and we may 
hope that, when these chapels are cleared to floor level, tile pave- 
ments may be discovered, as in the chapels of the north transept. 

‘The Committee will now clear the whole of the south transept 
and chapels, and, as funds come in, will proceed with the excavation 
of the entire area of the church. 

“‘ The works of restoration and preservation that have been carried 
out have been judiciously done, and consist mainly of the rebuilding 
of the arch between the north transept and north aisle, and this has 
materially strengthened the pier which carries the still existing 
north arch of the central tower. Further work of this kind is 
urgently needed to preserve what still remains to us of the church 
of Talley Abbey, and it is hoped that the Committee will receive a 
liberal response to their appeal for funds, which was sent out with 
the last number of Archwologia Cambrensis, and has been widely 
circulated in South Wales.” 


Talley Crannog.— Under the direction of the Rev. Charles Chidlow 
the party inspected an artificial mound, situated in a plantation on 
the low-lying ground between the two lakes at Talley. To Mr. 
Chidlow belongs the credit of having drawn attention to this re- 
markable structure, which he believes to have been a fortified island, 
or crannog. Dr. R. Munro, the learned author of the Lake Dwell- 
ings of Europe, to whom an account of it was sent, says :—‘‘ We 
are here dealing with a lake-dwelling, or fort of unique character, 
presenting special features I have not hitherto observed in any of 
our Scottish or Irish crannogs.” The descriptive paper read by 
Mr. Chidlow on this occasion will be published in a future number 
of the Journal. It was suggested by Mr. Edward Laws that the 
mound might possibly be sepulchral, notwithstanding its peculiar 
position, and he instanced other mounds similarly situated at 
Slebech, in Pembrokeshire, which on being opened were found to 
contain burials. The mound at Talley is composed of shale, and, 
although it is literally riddled through and through with rabbit- 
holes, no indication of haman occupation was to be seen amongst 
the debris brought out of the holes. 


Edwinsford.—The members were most hospitably entertained to 
luncheon at Edwinsford by Sir James and Lady Williams- 
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Drommond, whose kindness was suitably acknowledged by the Ven. 
Archdeacon Thomas. The courteous host and hostess left nothing 
undone which could make the all-too-short time spent under their 
roof pass in the most agreeable manner. Edwinsford is as fine an 
example of a country gentleman’s seat as is to be found anywhere 
in South Wales. It is situated close to the River Uothi, and the 
surroundings are in every way charming. So much s0, that Lewits 
Glyn Cothi, in the fifteenth century, compared the beauty of the 
scenery at Rhydodin (the old name of Edwinsford) to that of 
Windsor Park. The house has been adapted to modern require- 
ments, and furnished with excellent taste ; but there are still 
remaining in the interior several good specimens of Jacchcan 
plastered ceilings, showing that the place is considerably older than 
would appear from a casual glance at the exterior. 


Twrla Mound.—Within Glanrannel Park is a mound about 100 ft. 
in diameter and 10 ft. high, defended on three sides by the ancient 
bed of the River Cothy and some marshy land. This mound may 
possibly have served as the foundation of a fortified dwelling, and 
has many points of resemblance with the supposed crannog at 
Talley. The Rev. C. Chidlow has promised to give a further 
account of the Twrla mound in a future number of the Journal. 


Dolau-Cothy House—For the third time Dolau-Cothy was visited 
by the Association, the two previous occasions having been during 
the former Llandeilo Meeting in 1855, and during the Lampeter 
Meeting in 1878. Here the party received a warm welcome from 
Sir J. Hills-Johnes, V.C., K.C.B., and Lady Hills-Johnes, who 
hospitably invited their guests to partake of afternoon tea before 
inspecting the collection of antiquities for which this house is cele- 
brated. The portable antiquities were displayed in the drawing- 
room, and consisted chiefly of objects of Roman workmanship found 
in the immediate neighbourhood, amongst which were an unfinished 
intaglio (supposed to represent Meleager) fixed in a lump of cement 
for the purpose of engraving, and a gold chain with a pendent 
ornament. The latter was discovered in Cae Carreg Aur on Dolau 
Cothy Hill, together with many other gold ornaments which were 
sent to Hafod, some of them having been subsequently presented 
to the British Museum. The chain is of a kind often seen attached 
to Roman lamps. Each link is a circular ring of thin gold wire, 
pinched together in the middle, so as to form two loops, which are 
then bent downwards and brought close together. In this way a 
chain can be made without the necessity of splitting each link to 
join it on to the next. The principle is the same as that of the 
stitch used in knitting. The pendent ornament is attached to the 
chain by a hook. It is a circular disc having two concentric raised 
rings round the edge, and a sort of wheel with eight spokes in the 
middle. In previous descriptions this pendant has been wrongly 
called a fibula. 

In an upper room at Dolau-Cothy are preserved some hot-air 
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pipes and other remains taken from a Roman villa found on the 
farm of Ynyssau, one mile south of the house. 

The three inscribed stones are now placed under cover in a room 
kept as a small museum for the more bulky antiquities, such as 
querns, etc., in one of the outbuildings close to the house. Two of 

















SRATVRFipAn 


PATRIEQ\ SEA, 
A/\A\ATO 
VSIA CITC 


SIM 


“Paulinus” Inscribed Stone at Dolau Cothy, Carmarthenshire. 
Scale, one-eighth full size. 
the stones are of the early Christian period, and the third is Roman. 
The two former were first mentioned in Gibson’s Camden,} and have 
been subsequently more fully described by Professor Westwood in 
Archeologia Cambrensis,? and in his Lapidarium Wallie.’ 





1 See edition of 1695, p. 623. The inscriptions were then complete, and 
were copied in their entirety by Mr. Erasmus Saunders, A.B., of Jesus Col- 
lege, Oxford. No. 1 was flat on the ground, and placed across a gutter at 
Pant Polion; No. 2 stood upright at the same place, and was about a yard 
in height, 


® 8rd Ser., vol. ii (1856), p. 250. P. 79, and Pl. 44, fig. 1, 
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No. 1 is broken into three pieces, which have been fixed together 
with cement, the largest fragment being 2 ft. 10 ins. long by 1 ft. 
5 ins. wide, by 8 ins. thick. It was found at a place called Pant- 
y-Polion, which appears to be a corruption of Pant Polin, or 
Paulinus. The inscription is in debased Latin capitals in five 
horizontal lines, and reads: 

SERVATVR FIDEI 

PATRIEQ(E) SEMPER 

AMATOR (H)1C PAVLIN 

VS IACIT CV(LT)OR PIE(NT— ) 
SIM (VS AQvI) 


The inscription forms two hexameter lines— 


“ Servatur fidei patriseque semper amator 
Hic Paulinus jacet, cultor pientissimus sequi.”’ 


Professor Westwood identifies the Paulinus here mentioned with 
the saint of that name who founded Whitland, and was present at 
the Synod of Llandewi Brefi in a.v. 519. It must be pointed out, 
however, that the name Paulinus was not an uncommon one in 
early Christian times, as it occurs on three other stones in Wales— 
at Port Talbot and Merthyr Mawr, Glamorganshire, and Llandys- 
silio, Pembrokeshire.? 








‘“‘Talori” Inscribed Stone at Dolau Cothy. 


No. 2 is the only remaining half of a stone which was perfect 
when the account in Gibson’s Camden was written. It is 1 ft. 10 ins. 
high, by 1 ft. 7 ins, wide, by 4 ins. thick, and is inscribed in 
debased Latin capitals in four horizontal lines, thus— 

1 Lapidarium Wallie, pp. 8, 38, and 112. 
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TALO(R ) 
ADVEN(T+ ) 
MAQV(ERIGH ) 
FILIV(8) 


The engravings of both of these stones are from photographs 
kindly supplied by Mr. T. Mansell Franklen. 
No. 8 is a Roman stone, 1 ft. long by 9 ins. wide by 8 ins. thick, 
inscribed in Latin capitals in one line— 
P OXXV 


P being the contraction for passus. 


The Gogofau Gold Mines.—The ancient gold workings known as 
the Gogofau (or caves) are situated on the opposite side of the river 
to Dolau-Cothy House, at a distance of about half-a-mile from it in 
a south-easterly direction. At the foot of the hill below the mines 
is an upright stone with several large artificial oval basin-shaped 
hollows in its sides. The original position of the stone was hori- 
zontal, and there is no doubt that the hollows were produced by 
crushing ore in them.' A curious legend is attached to the stone 
in consequence of which it bears the name of “Carreg Pumpsaint”’.? 
The rock through which the lodes run is of the lower Silurian 
formation, and the mines are at the south end of a long ridge of 
hill running in a south-westerly direction, having tributaries of the 
river Cothy on each side of it. The workings were very possibly 
begun by the ancient British people of the district, and were cer- 
tainly extensively exploited by the Romans. Even at the present 
day the yield of ore is sufficient to induce the proprietors to continue 
the workings which date back to so remote a period. The first 
attempts at mining did not differ from quarrying, and the upper 
surface of the hill is deeply scored in all directions with the open 
trenches by which the lodes were first reached. ‘I'he Romans 
probably introduced their improved methods, and drove the two 
large adits, plans and sections of which are given in Mr. Warrington 
W. Smyth’s “ Note on the Gogofau” in the Memoirs of the Geological 
Survey (vol. i, p. 48). Traces are still to be seen of the aqueducts 
for leading water from the higher part of the river, possibly to turn 
a pumping wheel, or for washing the ore. 

A full account of the Roman remains at Dolau-Cothy would be 
well worth writing, if some competent person could be found to 
undertake it. 


Conwil Gato Church—The ground plan of Conwil Gaio Church 
resembles most of the others in this district, and consists of two 
nearly equal parts separated by a heavy arcade of four bays. The 
western tower is the most important feature of the exterior. It is 

1 See Mr. Warrington W. Smyth’s ‘“‘ Note on the Gogofau” in the Memoirs 


of the Geological Survey, vol. i, p. 480. 
2 See Arch. Camb., 4th Ser., vol. ix (1878), p. 322. 
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large and massive, and well adapted for military defence. An in- 
scribed stone of the early Christian period, which was formerly used 
as the sill of the western doorway, is now built into the exterior 
north wall of the nave near the west end. It is 4 ft. 6 ins. long, 
and 2 ft, 4 ins. broad. The inscription is in mixed capitals and 
minuscules in two lines, and reads : 
(R)EgIN 
FILIVE NV(V)INTI. 


y- EFI 
qyeiv iN Wart 


Inscription on Stone at Conwil Gaio. 


In Professor Westwood’s drawing an additional 1 is shown at the 
end, which does not appear to exist; otherwise his rendering of it 
is fairly correct. 


Llanwrda Church.—This is a small unimportant structure, with 
a bell gable at the west end. There is a stoup in the inside of the 
church of somewhat unusual shape, having the sides bulging out, 
and the angles forming rude handles. The fine yew trees in the 
churchyard are deserving of notice. 


Abermarlais Menhir.—Standing within a few feet of the high- 
road, close to the entrance lodge at Abermarlais, is a menhir of 
large dimensions, being 9 ft. high by 6 ft. square. The Roman 
intaglio ring exhibited on a subsequent day at Llangadock by Mrs. 
Thursby Pelham was found on the Abermarlais estate. 
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i WE announce with the deepest feelings of regret the death of 
John Obadiah Westwood, M.A., Hopeian Professor of Zoology, on 
January 2nd, at his residence, Walton Manor, Oxford, aged 87 
years. A fall obituary notiee will appear in the April number of 
the Journal. 





CAMBRIAN ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
OSWESTRY MEETING, 1893. 


Tue presidency of the Oswestry Meeting has been accepted by 
Mr. Srantey Luicuton, M.P., F.S.A. 





STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS, 
LLANDEILO MEETING, AUGUST 1892. 
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Rev. C. Chidlow for expenses, postage, etc.. 

J. L. Thomas, Esq., amount paid by him to drivers, reporters, ete, 

Mr. Thomas Hopkins for use of room F ‘ 

Mr. William Williams for attendance as hall- keeper 
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Association R 5 7 34 
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